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ON IIPO2 WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


In Homer zrpes with the accusative in the majority of 
cases accompanies verbs of motion, or such verbs as in 
themselves, or by virtue of the context in which they stand, 
necessarily carry with them the idea of motion: in such 
constructions the preposition indicates that towards which, 
it may be that up to which, the motion is directed. The 
largest exception to this is found in its use with the verbs 
of saying, speaking and the like; it may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether we have here so much of an exception, as we 
might at first be inclined to think: such expressions as 
doviv adévat (Dem. I., 2), which are not rare in the orators, 
show how naturally speech was conceived as a form of 
motion, and the Homeric expression éea mrrepdevra indi- 
cates that originally words uttered were conceived of, in 
the most literal sense, as words set in motion towards the 
person addressed. It may be that the idea of motion (by 
no means figurative, but representing to men of those days 
a very real conception) had already become somewhat 
blurred, or rather was already losing something of its 
clearness ; but that its force was still, though perhaps but 
dimly, felt, may be seen, I think, from a comparison of the 
Homeric phrases, etzre wpos 6v— Oupdv (A 403) mpoti dv 
pvOnoato Oupcv (P 200), with the later formulas avapvno- 
Ojvat, AoyiCerOat, évOupeioGat pos EavTov, SO Common in the 
orators. An extension of the use with verbs of saying, with 
a weaker hold upon the idea of motion, is found in ®poce 
ampos éué, which occurs twice in the Odyssey (£ 331, 7 288); 
in this we still have a sense of the passage of words of a 
definite character (indicated by the verb) from one person 
to another in actual presence, while we discern a possibility 
of further expansion towards the expression of manifold 
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mutual transactions between persons. In @ 364: # Tou 6 pév 
KNalecxe mpos ovpavdr, a’tap eve Zeus | toe errareEjoovoay 
amr’ ovpavobev mrpotandnev, the cries are spoken of as addressed 
not to persons, but zrpos ovpavdy, and although the gods are 
felt to be included in the phrase mpés ovpavdy, and the next 
line with its Zeds makes this quite clear, yet there is an 
attempt, which was to go much further, at overstepping the 
personal category in the use of zpos with verbs of speech 
That the cries are uttered not merely ‘heavenward,’ but 
sent forth to heaven to be heard there, the next line with 
its am’ ovpavdbev proves. 

With verbs of glancing, looking, peering, the idea of 
‘motion was unquestionably present originally; one may 
cast looks as well as spears, ¢f wr 179: rapBnoas 8 érépowce 
Bar’ dppara. It is not matter of surprise, then, that 
Homer should use this construction, which becomes so 
familiar to us in ‘later Greek; the only wonder is that it 
does not occur oftener. There are three instances, all in 
the Odyssey ; 4% 244: seis ev arpos THY Ldopev (cf. oxerrape- 
vos Sés vna Oonv, mw 247) bw 232: éxapor 5¢ po doce wavy 
mamtatvovtt mpos nepoerdéa Trétpny, % 24: wavroce TamTai- 
vorras évduntous orl Tolyous. 

The sense of motion, however, is already leading the 
way to that of direction, irrespective of motion. The verb 
tpémw would seem to have had a large share in causing this 
development ; compare M 273: un ris drriccw TerpadOw 
ot) vas, with E 605: aAAd mpds Tpaas Tretpappévor aiev 
orricow elxete. The first of these passages has the sense 
of ‘turning and moving towards,’ while in the second we 
have the picture of men facing in one direction and mov- 
ing in the opposite. We find the sense of turning with 
implication of directed motion in M 273, e 315: mpos dpos 
tpére pnra Kvxrw; of motion to assume, or face in, a 
certain direction in E 605, v 29: apos néAcov Kepadnv TpETeE 
and 7 389: arorl 5¢ oxdrov érpdzero; of direction with the 
idea of motion excluded in pu 80: dori ordos nepoerdés pos 
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ddov eis ”EpeBos rerpappdvov. All of these passages con- 
tain tpémw; and there is in them a regular progress from 
distinct implication of motion of translation, through mo- 
tion about a fixed point, to direction of position. This point 
having once been reached, there is no difficulty felt in 
using this construction with verbs denoting simple situa- 
tion to denote, not the exact position where the object is 
to be found, but the line of direction on which it lies from 
the point of reference assumed by the writer. Of this 
there are two examples; v 240: nyév dcot valovot mpos 
n@® T nerdy TE, NO Goooe petdmicbe rrori Céhov nepdevra, 
L25: ety adL Ketrat mpos Codor, at dé 7° avevOe mpos 4OT 
nédidy te. It is noteworthy that both of these passages are 
found in the Odyssey and are, moreover, such as would 
most early and most easily be adopted, ‘Eastward,’ ‘West- 
ward.’ 

From the construction with verbs signifying ‘moving 
towards and placing, or assuming a position, at,’ there 
arises a tendency to use mpds with the accusative of posi- 
tion at or near, the degree of proximity being left to the 
context to determine. After reading expressions like roti 
Toiyov apnpétes (8 342), Eotnoe mpos Klova (a 127), éora- 
pevat mpos évwria (x 121), wpos yobva nabfero (a 395), 
and others of like character, we experience no shock on 
coming across M 64: cx«dAomes yap év avtn o€des Eotacuv, 
wotl Savrous teiyos Ayatov, and H 337: aott S’avrov dei- 
popev Ska ripyous inpnrovs. In M 64, Poulydamas is warn- 
ing Hektor of the extreme danger of attacking the Greeks, 
now entrenched behind wall and ditch: the sense is, ‘sharp 
stakes stand in the ditch, and next them stands the wall 
of the Greeks.’ The wall is only ‘near’ the stakes; how 
near is not specified, except so far as the general idea run. 
ning through the passage raises in our minds a more 
definite determination. Leaf’s difficulty about the space 
between the wall and the ditch is based upon a misunder- 
standing of zror/, which he takes in a sense it often bears, 
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but not here, as ‘coming up to.’ Lang’s ‘over against 
them’ is a perfect rendering. This passage calls for two 
remarks bearing upon after developments in the use 
of the preposition; first, the plural adrovs, helped, of 
course, by the sense of retyos, suggests, hardly more than 
suggests, the notion of parallelism ; we feel indistinctly the 
row of stakes set near, or ‘over against,’ the wall, and in a 
line with it; a trace of a recognition of this sense in the 
passage may perhaps be discovered in the curious variant 
mepi: second, the order of the objects, as seen by Pouly- 
damas, from the side of the Trojans, was, first the ditch 
with the stakes in it, and then the wall, and yet he speaks 
of the wall as being aori avrovs. Considering the sense 
from which this use of the preposition was developed, there 
is here what may be called a change of sides on the part of 
qmpos: our renderings ‘at’ and ‘over against’ leave us in- 
sensible to this; but the Scholiast’s paraphrase évtés would 
seem to indicate that something of the sort had struck 
him. If we discard thé position of the speaker, again, and 
look only to the natural relations of the objects, the same 
peculiarity appears, for it must have been originally more 
natural to speak of the stakes being zpos ro retyos, than 
of the wall as being arpos tovs oxddorras. And so in H 440 
we find it said in more natural phrase (natural, that is, 
according to the relations between them), éz’atr@ (#7. ¢.,_ 
T@ Telyer) Tappov SpvEav—, év dé oxdrotras xatérngav. In 
H 337, the meaning probably is ‘at it’ (Leaf renders 
‘thereto’) ‘let us build high towers with speed.’ If we 
compare this with M 64, it will appear, I think, more rea- 
sonable not to suppose with Leaf that the wall is to abut 
upon the sepulchral mound, which would thus be utilized 
as a part of the fortification, but rather to place the mound 
inside or on the Grecian side of the waH. In the plural 
mupyous there is the same suggestion of parallelism that 
was found in M 64, and, curiously enough, the preposition 
qept reappears, not, to be sure, as a variant this time, but 
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as interpretation in the Scholia. There is not, however, 
the same change of sides in mpds, since Nestor is not 
speaking of things already existing in a position fixed with 
reference to his own, but of a tomb to be first constructed 
and of the after-construction of a wall, the line of which is 
to be drawn sori avrov, so that the natural relations are 
preserved. 

The construction easily lends itself to express the reci- 
procal encounter of conflicting motions. II 768: aZ re apos 
G@rAnras EBarov travunxeas Slouvs, P 302: Tod & inpoce 
youvar érnda mpos poov aiocovros av’ Oy, ovdé pv ioyev 
eupv péwy trorapos. An offshoot of this is the use with verbs 
of fighting, which appears once in Homer, P 471: apos 
Tpdas pdyeat. But slightly different is P 94: om7d7’ avnp 
€0édy mpos Saipova dwri wayerOar, for here the expression 
mpos Saipova (deo invito) seems to be due to the influence 
of padyerOar; the same words, in the same sense, but with- 
out the softening accompaniment of payeoOas, are met ten 
lines further on (P 104), where they must be regarded as 
nothing more than a reécho of a construction that had 
caught the ear as pithy and convenient. In pw 350 we read 
Bovrop’ &tra€ mpos xipa yavov ard Oupov orAéoca, ‘with 
one gasp at the (inflowing) wave.’ If this be compared 
with ® 302, it will be seen that from active encounter with 
Opposing motion we have passed to passive reception of it. 
Achilles makes head against the swollen stream, Eury- 
lochos will face the wave and receive it as it flows at him. 
In an expression of motion, then, as above in one of posi- 
tion, mpds has, so to say, changed sides; the subject (or 
agent) does not move at the object, but the object moves 
at the subject, and this it is that produces the encounter. 
The fact that in such a case as this the form of the expres- 
sion is as natural in English as in Greek, is very apt to 
blind us to what is really peculiar in it. But when we come 
to the extensions which this use of apds receives in later 
Greek, extensions that go beyond the sphere of admissible 
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English usage, then we are indeed startled; and yet, when 
once we recognize the fact that apés can denote the en- 
counter of reciprocal actions (and this is so natural that we 
find no difficulty in it), we should be equally prepared to 
go a short. step further and admit that in such cases there 
may be a syntactical interchange of the active and the pas- 
sive, of the course of the action and that upon which it 
spends itself. Usage naturally would put limits in Greek 
as in English, upon such a transfer, and it would be inter- 
esting to determine those limits; but the principle should 
be accepted. But of this I shall have something more to 
say further on.—But we may have reciprocity without hos- 
tility; the encounter may be a friendly one; we may ex- 
change courtesies as well as blows; Z 235: 6s mpos Tudei- 
Snv Acoundea tevye’ dwerBev. Giving and taking is one sort 
of motion. In this passage, and in the passage wove apos 
ewe of & 331 and 1 288, ground is broken for the growth 
and development of this construction in the expression of 
compacts and business relations. 

The temporal use in p I91: moti éo7repa, ‘towards even- 
ing,’ is evidently based on the idea of motion transferred 
from space to time; it is entirely analogous to the zpos 
Copov of v 240, 225. 

In all the Homeric examples, however clear or obscure 
the idea of motion may be, the physical relation between 
subject and object is unmistakeable. 

It is not proposed here to treat of the history of this 
construction in post-Homeric literature, but merely to touch 
upon the main applications of it, as exemplified in the Attic 
orators, calling attention more particularly to certain de- 
velopments, which do not seem to have been perfectly 
apprehended. 

Though I cannot claim to have made an exhaustive col- 
lection of examples, a thing which did not enter within my 
purpose, certain impressions, gathered from the examina- 
tion I have made, may perhaps be profitably recorded, 
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which further investigation may modify, but I do not think 
will nullify. These may be stated by way of preface. 
Antiphon is very sparing in his use of the construction. 
His examples are mostly confined to expressions belonging 
to, or arising out of, court proceedings; one is particularly 
natural in the mouth of an Athenian defendant in a crim- 
inal suit (a€vaxravcacOat mpos bas), and another is a gen- 
eral expression of business dealing and intercourse (apar- 
tev mpds tiva). Andokides, without indulging largely, 
has a wider range of use; this is in part, at least, due to 
the historical matter that enters his orations. Such phrases 
as ovrovoai, cipnvn, cuppayla mpds tivas are found; but 
private relations, other than those of business, also appear. 
In Lysias the sphere of use is considerably extended; he 
avails himself of it to indicate relations of the most varied 
kinds (€y@pa, S:adopd, dirovxta, opyn, orrovdy, mores, Set- 
vos, Kivduvos, oporoyeicOa). Ina couple of instances he 
appears to have been tempted to make rather bold experi- 
ments with the construction; one of these may have been 
a colloquialism, which he had the courage to introduce into 
the more formal region of written language. Isokrates 
abounds in the construction ; of particularly frequent occur- 
rence in his speeches is the use with words denoting fitness 
or capacity, natural or acquired (ypyotpos, dpudtror, dids- 
Nev, weradeupevos, xatadedorepos, cupddpwr, Siadéperr). 
This is easily accounted for by the character of his subjects 
and by the repeated defenses he feels called upon to make 
of his own scheme for the higher education of the youth of 
Athens. Isaios, without retiring to the position of Ando- 
kides or Antiphon, is more restricted than Lysias in range 
of use, though, perhaps, not in quantity. Aischines, Dein- 
archos and Lykourgos avail themselves of the construction 
with comparative freedom; but neither they, nor Isaios, 
nor Isokrates appear to have ever thought of stepping 
beyond the lines custom had by this time drawn. Enough 
for them to take usage as they found it, and turn it to 
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account as their purposes and subject matter seemed to 
demand. In Demosthenes we find the construction fre- 
quently, though hardly, I think, with such frequency as in 
Isokrates, and, as might be expected, wherever it is profit- 
ably available; but, what is more, he has no fear of hazard- 
ing occasionally, where anything is to be gained by it, a 
very bold use or even (as he has certainly done in one in- 
stance, 20. 25) a somewhat startling experiment. 

Motion in the literal and physical sense, motion of 
translation in a given direction continues in post-Homeric 
Greek, of course, to be expressed by spos, precisely as in 
Homer. The same is true of the use with verbs and ex- 
pressions implying motion, although, of course, we are not 
surprised to find expressions of this sort that would look 
strange in Homer, e.g., Isokrates, 17. 52: apos rHv addy 
auyypayras émicroAny: ‘having written a letter to (a per- 
son) in the city.’ The derived notions of direction and of 
position at or near, likewise persist. It is sometimes diffi- | 
cult to disentangle these two last, or, perhaps, one should 
rather say both ideas are simultaneously present in some 
cases; this being due to the fact that the notion of position 
may be approached either from the more indefinite sense 
of ‘moving towards’ or from the more definite of ‘moving 
towards and taking up. a position at.’ cf, Andok. 1. 38: 
opayv 5é avTtay mpos THY ceAnVHY TA TPdcwTAa THY TrEloTwY 
ytyv@oxerv, With which compare Thukyd. 7. 44: éwpwv dé 
OUT@S AAAHAOUS WS ev GEAnVN THY pev YY TOD TwpaTOS 
mpoopav. In this the idea seems to cover more than the 
év cernvyn of Thukyd., and to imply that they stood in the 
moonlight ‘facing’ the moon. It may be remarked here, 
to avoid the necessity of doing so later, that we not in- 
frequently appear to find different uses of wpos converg- 
ing to a point, as it were, ina given example, each of them 
contributing its part towards completing the sense, and by 
their combination, at the same time, rendering translation 
more difficult and positive classification in a rigorous gen- 
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ealogical scheme almost, if not quite, impossible. Such a 
phrase, for instance, as Trav mpos Tov mddepov Kivddvev 
(Isokr. 4. 26) unquestionably was developed from the cog- 
nate and yet quite different phrase, of mpos rovs mrodeplous 
xivduvo., but it unquestionably must have been formed 
under the influence of the same idiom that gave rise to 
 Tpos Tov mWéAEuov éemioTHnun (Lys. 33. 7). 

By an easy and natural transition from these uses we 
pass beyond the sphere of motion and position in the 
material world, and get certain transferred senses, in which 
motion resolves itself into tendency, incitement, further- 
ance, advance, and position into application or occupation. 
' Instances of the first are Isokr. 15.67: o¢ Adyou apos ape- 
Thy Kat Sixavocvvnv cuvreivovaw, 15. 277; Aisch. 1. 96: 
nireiyero opddpa mpos Tas 7Sovas; 1. 43: mapwEuppévos pos 
TO mpayya; 1. 117: wapa«Anows mpos apernv (of. Plat. 
Leg. 711, B: apos aperas émirndevpata mpotpérey); Ly- 
kourg. 106: ematSevyrat mpos apernv; Isokr. 15. 294, Lys. 
19. 61: ov yovoy mpos Sdfav adrAa Kal eis Ypnudrav Adyov 
AvotrerNct vpiv; Isokr. 15. 266: rHv pndéy mpos TO Aéyetv 
NTE TpOs TO TpaTrey apeAovaav; Isokr. 13. 20 and I5. 189: 
Heylorny eyes Sivapv mpos THY TOV Noywv tadetav; 8. 32 
and 15. 212: ovdév dv AAANAOUS pos EerrEeixeray EvepyeTHoal- 
Mev; 15. 269: Trav mpakewv Tas undev mpos Tov Biov hepovaas, 
I. 12: wpdés apetynv émidodvar. In the last example we have 
a double transference: First, from motion of translation 
to growth (cf és wrpos émidodvat, eri To petlov émridovvat), 
and secondly, from physical growth to mental and moral. 
Analogous to this, in so far as elaboration can be analogous 
to growth, is Isokr. 4. 11: rods mpos trepBorHv tetrovnpe- 
vous (Adryous), where the adverbial phrase mpos trepBornv 
is exactly our ‘to excess.’ It must be confessed that in 
Isokrates’ day pos urrepBodnv was hardly felt except as an 
adverb; yet the example may stand here as showing how 
this adverbial phrase originated. Isokr. 15. 156: tocodroy 
mpodaBav mpos TO TAEiw KTHTaTAaL THY addXAwv. Such ex- 
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pressions as pos apernv Tratd:vec9ar and arpos aperiny émtdo5- 
vat, it is often more natural (that is to us English-speaking 
people) to render ‘to train in virtue,’ ‘to grow in virtue,’ 
and we may perhaps be led to think that adpery here gives 
the road along or in which progress is made, rather than 
the objective point towards which; but a comparison of 
the two other phrases above given, é> tos émridobvar (‘grow 
in height’) and él ro petfov éridovvat, will suffice to prove, 
I think, that such was not the Greek conception. Another 
false road that must be avoided, if we would not be led 
astray, is opened for us by the frequent meaning of mpds 
(to be afterwards referred to), ‘with reference to.’ This con- 
veniently vague phrase is admissible in so many and in so 
great a variety of connections in English that one is often 
tempted to rest in it with all its lack of preciseness at the 
risk of missing, what it is most important for us to secure: 
an exact perception of the mode and form in which the 
thought to be rendered presented itself to the Greek mind. 
When, for instance, we have translated racyw mpods avror, 
‘I feel,’ or ‘experience with reference to him,’ the chances 
are nine in ten that the rendering is but a cloak to cover 
our real ignorance of the import of the Greek words, that 
is, their import to the mind of the Greek writer and his 
Greek readers. 

As regards application or occupation, the analogon in 
transferred sense of position in the physical world, the ex- 
treme instance must suffice, the Platonic apos te elvat, ‘to 
be at (engaged upon) a thing,’ with which may be compared 
the other Platonic phrase és te éévat, or the 76n éri ratdra 
mop:voopat of Dem. 18. 124. 

In Homer (M 64) we have already found the idea of 
parallelism of position suggested, if only suggested. It is 
to be carefully remembered that the denotation of mpds, 
irrespective of possible connotation, in this passage, was 
merely ‘at,’ ‘near,’ or perhaps more strictly ‘over against, 
‘facing.’ The possibility of denoting parallelism did not 
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belong to zpées originally, nor did it come to it directly from 
the sense of motion, but only secondarily from that of posi- 
tion, with the assistance of other words in the sentence. 
. This order of derivation has imposed upon pds in this 
application certain limitations, from which it never freed 
itself. The parallelism it conveys is the parallelism of con- 
secutive positions, and not that of continuous motion. 
These consecutive positions, in the first instance, were 
those of corresponding rows of objects (as of the individual 
stakes and the corresponding points in the line of wall in 
M 64), set over against one another; but by an easy exten- 
sion they might become the positions consecutively as- 
sumed by two objects, which continue at each and every 
moment of the time considered to stand over against one 
another in some unvaried fashion. This form of parallel- 
ism cannot be put into simple expressions of motion, into 
which this notion of successive positions does not enter, 
and so we may not say mpos Tov mroraydy in the sense in 
which we may say rapa Tov vorapuov tropeverbar; the con- 
trast in the effect of the preposition in such phrases as: 
iévat mpos tous qoreulovs and avritartesOat mpos Tous 
mondeutovs will make this clear to every one. But in a 
transferred sense, where two events or series of events are 
going on simultaneously, which are so connected the one 
with the other that there is a fixed relation of correspon- 
dence between their component parts, so that the amount 
of progress in the one series finds its perfect analogue in 
the contemporaneous progress in the other, apes with the 
accusative may be, and is, used to denote such correspon- 
dence. Dem. 29. 9: 6 yap ror’ év pixp@ pépet TLvl Tod Trav- 
Tos VOaTOS META TOV GAXOV KaTHYOpHoapeED, Viv pds Grav 
To Udwp avtTo KaPavro Sidakev éwerAropuev, Aisch. I. 109: 
dmavra SteEeNOciv mpds pixpev pépos THs Hydpas ov« aktov 
émiyetpetv, Dem. 41. 30, 43. 8. Again, the idea of progress 
of events being subordinated, or even lost sight of, the 
correspundence, in whole and in parts, of spaces in which 
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events are, or may be, conceived as occurring, is thus ex- 
pressed: Aisch. 2. 126: mpos &vSexa apopdas ev Srapepe- 
TPNMEVy TH HMEpa Kpivoyat, where mpos Evdexa apdhopdas 
is to be taken with dcapeperpnudevy and not with xpivopuar. 
Let the component parts of the series fall into the back- 
ground, and such expressions become possible as Dem. 19. 
120: ayavas Kavos mpos Siapepetpnueyny tiv nmépay 
aipeis Suoxwv, 53. 17: elcedOay eis To Stxacrypiov impos 
nucpay Stayepetpnuevnv. These phrases are very inade- 
quately rendered by the English ‘on,’ for they are not 
simple expressions of time at, on or about which something 
is said to take place; they are something very different 
from mpos 7@ éypecOat, pos judpav éEéypecbar. A corres- 
pondence is indicated that goes beyond simultaneity of 
date, a correspondence in length, and consequent nature, 
of the suits to the character of the day appointed for them. 
If it be said that this idea is more of an inference from the 
participle dsapeperpnuevny, it may be replied that it is just 
this participle that brings about the use of apdés, as the 
preposition best suited to the idea to be expressed. This 
idea of correspondence is at the bottom of such uses of 
mpds as pos avrov adetv, mpos puOuov éuBaiverv, as well as 
of the mathematical use in statements of proportion. 
Correspondence becomes conformity: Lys. 18. 4: of q)éi- 
oro. Tay avOpwreov peraBadXovtat pos Ta Tapovta, Isokr. 
6. 34: mpds To mrapov adel BovrcverPat, Aisch. 2. 66: of Trav 
cuKopavTay Adyot mWpos Tors eh’ Hucpay Kalpovs EyovTal, . 
Dem. 24. 139: wpos tas BovAjces vopobercicbar, Dem. 15. 
28: op@ yap aravras mpos THY Trapodcay Sivamy Ta diKai- 
wv a€toupévous, Dem. 45, 14: tadra adXos dv adds trpa- 
Eeve mrpos Tov avtov tpdémrov, Dem. 41. 5: THv otkiay radrny 
arroTi papa pos Tas Séxa pvas (that is, ‘as a set-off to,’ ‘as 
collateral security for’). In an extreme case conformity 
gives equality: Dem. 20. 31: wpos roiwuy adravta tov éx 
TOY AdNwv eutropiwv adixvovpevoy o ex Tov IIdvrou airos 
elomréwy eoriv: cf. Hdt. 8. 44: "A@nvaios wey apos wavras 
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ToS GAXouS Tapeydpevor vnas oyS@xovTa Kai éexatdv, and 
Ibid. 8. 48: apiOues éydvero o was TOY vedv TpinKdcLaL Kal 
éBdounxovra cal oxrad; the equality is, of course, as these 
passages show, and as might have been inferred without 
them, an approximate one, but, as the phrase goes, one that 
is ‘near enough for all practical purposes.’ 

Personal conformity, even the determination of life and 
actions by those of another, or by the interests, wishes or 
suggestions of another, may be thus conveyed by a sort of 
abridged construction. The bridge is furnished by such an 
example as Isokr. 1. 11: Seiya ris ‘Iaovicou dicews viv 
éEevnvdyapev, mpos 6 Set oe Chv Gorep mpos trapaderypa, 
vopoyv pev tov éxelvou rpdtrov nynodpevor, pipntny bé Kal 
Cnrwrny THs TaTp@as apeTns yevouevov; Dem. 19. 226: Trois 
5é mpos buds Sao kat THS Tap bpav TYAS yALtyopuevors Kal 
2 wpobedwxdor. The extreme instance. Dem. 19. 63: rov- 
tp 5) qwavt'ériarevoyv (of Dawxeis) Kal mpos Tovroy qavr’e- 
CKOTOUY, TPOS TOUTOY erroLODYTO THY ELpnYnV; TovT®@ is Aischi- 
nes, and the meaning is that the unfortunate Phokians 
were guided in the views they formed as to their situation 
and the line of action it called for on their part by the de- 
clarations Aischines had just before publicly made in the 
Athenian assembly ; and so, in conformity to the hints thus 
given and the hopes thus held out, they were deluded into 
making the peace. It may not be amiss to call attention 
to the fact that the tenses Demosthenes uses are imper- 
fects; ‘the views they held and their course in making 
peace were determined by &c.’ Compare the sentence 
immediately preceding: Bédtraros amnyyéAAeTO mpos Huas 
umd ToUToU eri TH TOY Dwxdwv swrnpia tapernrAvOvat. 

In Dem. 56. 49 we read: pepiey rovs TéKous apos TOV 
TROY Kal LH WPOS THY auyypadnHy, the last words of which 
convey quite distinctly a stricter sense than that of con- 
formity in general; they denote conformity to a standard, 
the ovyypadn gives the standard conformably to which the 
division of the interest is to be made. In a business and 
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legal phrase of this sort the meaning is so sharply im- 
pressed as to be unquestionable. In everyday conversa- 
tional language, however, such phrases are wont to be 
employed with less preciseness of signification. As the 
application of a standard is peculiarly natural to the opera- 
tions of judging, examining and testing, we meet such 
phrases as xpivew, é€erdlecOat, sxorreiv mpos Tt, ‘to judge, 
examine, investigate, by a certain standard,’ that is, ‘to 
form our judgments, make our tests according to, or in con- 
formity with, a certain standard.’ But, as comparison is 
the method by which the assumed standard is always ap- 
plied, the notion of the standard in these phrases fades 
out and that of comparison grows, so that finally we have 
nothing left but the comparative examination of two ob- 
jects; the border land between these two, application of 
standard and simple comparison, will supply examples 
which may be differently interpreted, though the difference 
will never have any serious consequences. Isokr. 8. 89: 
worep pos Seiypa TodT’ avapdépwv; Isokr. 20. 6: od mpos 
TO péyeBos ay av AdBwot THY Tipnoty rrotoupevous, Dem. 
27. 22: et te Set Texpatpeotat mpos Tov adXov TpOTOY Kat 
avaidetav, Dem. 20. 13: ov TO NvaLTEAeoTATOY pos apyupLoV 
oxotrovv, Isokr. 4. 76: ovd€ pos apyvpiov tnv evdatpoviav 
éxpwav, Isokr. 15, 34: ov mpos thy adyOerav xpivovorr, 
Isokr. 4. II: rovs Adyous mpos Tovs ayavas aKoOTrOvGLD, 
Aisch, 2. 80: yp7 dé rods pév mpéoBeis Oewpeiv mpds Tov 
xatpov Kal dv émrpésBevov, ros 5é otparnyovs mpos Tas 
duvdpers wy nyoovro, Dem. 17. 18: iva apes tov wmrdpyovra 
katpov éxactra Oewpyre (compare the whole sentence, of 
which these words are the conclusion), Dem. 18. 31 5: 

Wpos TOUS TPO EwavTov Viv éywo Kpivwpat Kat Oewpapmat; in 
this last passage, with its continuation, there seems to be 
a wavering between the idea of applying a standard and 
making a mere comparison; in the words here quoted the 
‘standard’ seems to be present, but when we come to the 
following words mpos cé xal GAXov ef tiva Bovrer, the 
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‘standard’ has given place to an ordinary object of com- 
parison. Isokr. 12. 4: yw) mapaBaddwor pos THY éexelvwor 
qwotkthlay adAa pos THY Urdbecw avTov (sc. TOY NdyoV) 
xpivwot: This, while giving in its first portion a full-fledged 
comparison, closes with an equally decided instance of the 
application of an assumed standard, so that an examination 
of it will make clear what and how great is the difference 
between the two. 

As judgment by a standard and comparison tend to run 
together, it might be thought that the idea of the standard 
grew out of that of comparison. While admitting that it 
might, I do not think that in the syntax of apos it really 
did; nor do I think, on the other hand, that the reverse 
process took place. It seems to me more likely that the 
notion of juxtaposition, when expressed with the aid of 
apes by certain verbs, especially such as were compounded 
with aapa, furnished an independent, though cognate, 
source for the development of the sense of comparison, and 
that the two streams ultimately converged, as must often 
happen. Inthe use with such verbs as mwapaSadndew the 
parallelism that leads to comparison, the putting side by 
side, is conveyed almost solely by the verb; all that apos 
contributes is the idea of nearness or approach. From its 
accompanying such verbs pds took over to itself some- 
thing of their peculiar significance, the more easily perhaps 
from the general sense of parallelism it had already inde- 
pendently acquired, and was finally found strong enough to 
bear the whole burden of the conception on its own 
shoulders unaided, except in so far as the context, in a gen- 
eral way, might help it out. In Isokr. 5. 142, we have 
avrirapaBanrar, 7. 62: mapaBharwpev, 12. 4.: rapaBadrqwor, 
12, 227: tTnv wapaBoAny wemoujo@Oat, Deinarch. I. 16: rapa 
Barrev, Isokr. 12. 40: waptoravat, Lykourg. 68: cupBa 
Netv, Isokr. 15. 158 and Dem. 41. 27: reOévar. Isokr. 15 
157: Tous év rais avtais téyvais dvTas pos AAAHAOUS Kpt 
vey, Isokr. 19, 48: ef th pe oKoTroiro pn pos TavTnD, 
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Dem. 18. 256: trav éunv teyny mpos THY cEeavTov oKOTrEL. 
In this category no one has ventured so far as Lysias, who 
has in I. 2: 9) avry tiypwpla trois acOevertarois mpos TOUS 
Ta péyiora Suvapdvous amrodidorat, dote Tov yelpiorov TAV 
auTay Tuyyavery TO BerTloT”. 

Verbs of glancing and looking, or of directing eyes or 
sight towards an object, represented by but a small con- 
tingent in Homer, are common enough in later Greek, and 
such expressions as BXAézrwv apos twas (Aisch. 1. 163) in a 
literal sense, and mpos adrd pdvov To Sixatov cal rd cupde- 
pov amoBSnérovras (Aisch. 1. 178), in a transferred sense, 
hardly need to be quoted. 

Verbs of speaking, as has been seen, are largely repre- 
sented in Homer with this construction, largely, that is, 
when the number of instances is considered, for the list of 
the verbs so used is somewhat limited (edaretv, pubctoOar, 
dryopevev, Pavat, évérretv, and of verbs implying speech, 
ouvovar and xAralev). Later Greek, as might be expected, 
both uses the construction frequently, and greatly extends 
the list of verbs so used. All verbs or phrases expressing 
or implying the address of words to others are now in- 
cluded in it; and, following the line of the Homeric zpori 
Ov puvOycato Oupov, verbs of thought, which imply lan- 
guage addressed to, or held with, oneself, have come to 
adopt this construction. A still further extension brings 
in also verbs of declaring, proving, showing and displaying, 
even where the use of language is not implied. Verbs of 
speech: Dem. 19. 136: edzretv, Aisch. 1. 8: mpos tas ypy- 
cacbat TO NOY, I. 122: wpds aAXOUS HY Oo AdDYoS pot, 3. 219: 
apos tay “AOnvav Siareyouedvov, 1. 8: SidEetpe mpos vpas 
Tous vopous, Dem. 29. 4: dreEenOeiv, Aisch. 2. 125: ampos 
ov avreitreiv, Lys. 32, 26: apos twas AoylCecAar, Aisch. I. 
173: KateTrayyéAXreTat pos avTovs, 2. 13: amayyéedXeL, 
3. 189: THY avdppnot TroveicBat apos Tors “EXXnvas, Isai. 
2. 18: éxeivov mpos tovs Snudcras éraveiv, Cisch. 2. 45: 
erraivérns nv nav mpos Tovs Bovrevoyras, Antiph. A. 6. 
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I: a@vaxdavcacOat pos vuas, Aisch. 2. 1: wapaxedevoa- 
oOat wpos dvdpas épopoxdras (‘address exhortations to’), 
Isokr. 17. 9: wpos ue mpoceroreir’ amopeiv, Deinarch. 1. 
49: YevdecOar mpos rivas, Isokr. 17. 9: €Eapvos yiyverat 
mpos avrovs. Of evidence, promises, oaths uttered to, or in 
the presence of: Aisch. 2. 19: xddeu poe pods ods éEepap- 
tupnaev, Isai. 3. 25: éxpaprupnadpevos, Isokr. 15, 186: ras 
brroaxyéoes as Trovovpeba pos Tos TAncLaley nuiv Bovdo- 
peévous, Aisch. I. 143: THY trdoxyeowv THY pos TOV TaTépa, 
Isokr. 6. 21: tois dpKots ots érroincacbe mpds Tovs mporyd- 
vous, Dem. 19. 318: Tovs mpos @erradous dpxouvs. Of writ- 
ten address: Dem. 19. 174: thv ypadeicav émictodrny tr’ 
€uod mpos vas, 18. 186: év rH mpos twas émotorn. Of 
thought to or with oneself: Isokr. 6. 52: avayynoOnte apes 
buas avrovs, Dem. 43. 72: evOupetcOe arpds tas avrovs, 
16. 9: oxoreiobe wrpds twas avrovs, Dem. 36. 8: AoyeEduevor 
mpos éavrovs. Of declaring, showing, displaying, proving: 
Dem. 54. 28: wpds drravras Tovs etotdvtas amépatvov, Dem. 
18. 40: capads Snrot cal Stopiferae mpos Tovs cvppdyous, 
Lykourg. 102: éiSevEiv arovovpevoe mpos tovs “EAAnvas, 
Aisch, 3. 219: ts mpos "AXdEavdpov évdeiEews, Lys. 18. 11: 
Tapaderyua totovpevos mpos Tous Aaxedalmovious Tas 1pe- 
Tépas cuphopas THS THY Tpldxovra trovnpias, Isokr. 5. 149: 
SteAOwy arpos avTov texunpiov, Dem. 49. 57: Texpnpl KaTa- 
xpnoacbat TovTw mpos buas, Dem. 49. 58: Kapol rexurprov 
yevécOw impos bas. | 

The instances of verbs of promising and swearing above 
given bring us at least half way towards the expression of 
business dealings and relations. A still further approach 
is to be found in the following: Isai. 9. 24: apds Kr éwva 
Stwporoynoato, Lys. 1. 21: tev mpos em’ wpmoroynpevor, 
Isokr. 14. 29, Andok. 1. 120: tiv mpos éué opororytav. 
This category, which has but a foreshadowing in Homer, 
receives, as might be expected, a large development in the 
orators. Business dealings and relations, personal conduct 
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between man and man, social intercourse, relations between 
gods and men in matters of religious duty and piety, inter- 
national relations—all these come to be expressed by this 
construction. IZIHparrew: Lys. 17. 1: ra mempayper’ npiv 
apos "Eparwva, Isokr. 17. 22: éyao & HEdouv apes pév Mev- 
éEevov mparrey ott Bovrorro, Dem. 36, 3: ra mpayOevra 
rovT@ mpos Ilactwva, Dem. 37. 6, Dem. 45. 2. Contracts 
and agreements: Isokr. 15. 79: ra cupBoerata Ta yeryvdpeva 
mpos wuas avrovs, Isokr. 17. 2,17. 23, Dem. 32. 2, 34. 3; 
Dem. 48, 9: cuvOnKas éypdyrapev mpds huas avtovs, Aisch. 
2. 47: tovs mpos Anpocbdyvnv atta auyxeipévous Néryous, 
Lys. 25. 34: Sikarov syovueO’ elvac mpos wavras bas Tous 
jworltas tais cuvOnnats éupéverv, Isokr. 18. 27: wept avvOn- 
Kav THv ~npov olceTe as ovderrw@TroTE OVP tpiv apds Erépous 
ovr aXXOLS Trpos Has eXvotTéAHTE TrapaByHvat, Dem. 58. 19: 
diocnnoapeévou wrpos Krnoiudda (‘having made an arrange- 
ment with’), 58. 20: Partnership: Dem. 48. 28: ris xor- 
vovlas THS mpos TodTOY TabT éyo améXavoa. Division of 
an estate: Isai. 7. 25: TO amuxAnplovy impos TavTHY vetwape- 
vos. Of amore general character are the two following, 
signifying the taking of certain measures or the adoption 
of a certain course in a matter of business dealing: Dem. 
40. 40: €¢ Kat mpos Trovs aAXOUS py errierKes dort Tais Svat- 
tais toxuptlecOat, mpos ye TodTov amavrev Sixaiérarov Hv 
ourw mpoopépecOar, Dem. 48. 22: dvtiva tpdrrov acdanre- 
oTata tpocoicdueOa mpos Tors audicBnroovras. Quite 
peculiar is Dem. [58] §: atuynoavros mpos THY wédLV Kal 
oprdvros Séxa tradavra (of. Lys. 14. 41: mpos THY mod 
dedvoTvynKkacww, adrws be xdoptol etor): In the first clause 
of Dem. 40. 40, just cited, and in this last from pseudo 
Dem. 58. 1, the preposition has the sense of ‘in dealing 
with’ or ‘in his dealings with; that is, from frequent use 
with verbs denoting explicitly dealings or relations per- 
taining to: the sphere of business, it has become capable of 
denoting such special kind of relations when used with 
verbs, which in themselves. carry no such implication ; the 
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context, of course, lends its aid, but the difference between 
the weight of meaning borne by pds in these examples 
and in such cases as mparrewy mpos tiva, véwerOat pds TiVva, 
is evident; mpdrrev and véyweoOas are much more out- 
spoken in their indication of sphere than is the postponed 
opAdvros Séka tdXNavra, for example, of [58]. 1. That the 
latter phrase, however, has its weight in helping apes to 
its specific meaning, is clear from a comparison of the pas- 
sage quoted from Lysias, which has a supplementary clause 
of a quite different character. 

When the notion of business becomes by usage specified 
and restricted within more narrow limits, and likewise 
when it becomes generalized so as to cover and include 
wider relations, the construction still persists. Dem. 33. 12: 
DOTE UNTE TOUTHD pos eue pnt éuol mpos TooTOV mpayp’ elvat 
- pndév: the speaker has just said that the contract between 
them had been annulled, so that there was no matter or 
business left to call for legal adjustment ; wpdyya here is 
not confined to the strict sense of lawsuit, but it approaches 
such a limitation. In Ant. 6. 12: éréyyave yap pot mpa- 
yHata évra wpos ’Aptotiwva kat Dirivor, a éy@ wept ToAAOD 
émotovunv, émretdy tep eionyyera, 6p0as Kal Sixalws azro- 
detEat tT BovArn, we have the legal sense pure and simple; 
the business consisted entirely in the legal proceedings. 
In Dem. 45. 13: cvvéBawvev éxetvas pév eva elvat, mpds Sv 
Ta Tpaypata éylyveTd pot, Ws SovTor weapTupHKact, pos 
qoAXouvs, the sense is vaguer and more indefinite, and the 
English ‘with whom I would have to deal’ is satisfactory. 
enough; but the character of the dealing is after all felt to 
be legal, the &va and the zroAdovs being false witnesses, 
who are to be prosecuted. In the first of these three ex- 
amples the 7padypa is a business relation, viewed as the 
basis of a legal action; in the second it is the legal action 
itself ; in the third it is again the basis of the suit, but it is 
now a complication not arising out of business, strictly so 
called, certainly not out of commercial relations. In Dem. 
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48. 46: Siapapripacba bt1 avt@ ovddy éeoriv Eri mpaypa 
mpos Tas cuvOnxas tavras ‘to protest that he had nothing 
more to do with this contract’ (cf. the ground for the pro- — 
test in the preceding words ws ovxéTt Kupiwy ovoa@y Tov 
cuvOnxav éuol cal tovTm), we have an extension of the 
use of mwpayya with this construction in two ways; first, 
though still used with reference to a matter of a strictly 
business character, wpadyua has gone over to the more 
general sense of ‘business,’ ‘affair,’ ‘concern; and second, 
the relation is no longer one between persons, but between 
one of the parties to the contract and the contract itself. 
In Dem. 21. 195: Wate nal mpos ovs pndév éori oot mpaypa, 
AuvTreicAat THY onv Opactrnra, the idea of business has 
altogether disappeared, and that of ‘dealings with’ in the 
widest and vaguest sense been completely substituted. 
Though, of course, such a more general sense lies in the 
apay.wa to begin with, and only waits time and opportunity 
to declare itself, it is not so clear that it lies in the combi- 
nation mpa@yyatra mpds twa; the application of this con- 
struction to the expression of action towards dealing with 
(in any way) is too vague and abstract to be an early use; 
it is more natural to suppose that the process was from the 
more specific use, which had already, in one Homeric in- 
stance, shown its readiness to start into vigorous life, to 
the more general. It is not surprising that when mpaypa 
had thus lost its definiteness of signification, it began to be 
possible to dispense with the word, at least in negative 
phrases. Between persons: Dem. 45. 22: avr’ éo Kndu- 
copavra* ovTe yap voy pot mpos éxeivdv éottv, ovT éuapTv- 
pnoev ovdev: ‘I am not now dealing with him;’ the nature 
of the dealing is implied in the circumstances, ‘I am not 
prosecuting him.’ Isokr. 4. 12: éuol & oddéy ampos rovs 
TOLOUTOUS ANAA pos éxelvous éoTi (cf just below the ex- 
planatory phrase : mpos ovs—repi Tov mpdyparos tromncopat 
Tovs Adyous), ‘I am not dealing with,’ here then, to all in- 
tents and purposes, is ‘I am not addressing.’ From these 
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examples it is seen that this construction eZva/ ru mpds 
tiva may be used in its vaguest sense, even when back of 
that a more explicit sense, not necessarily connected with 
business, is running in the speaker’s mind, provided only 
that more particular application be implied clearly in the 
context, or afterwards explicity stated. Between persons 
and things: Dem. 56. 26: wepl trav Savetoray, ovs pact 
cuykeyopnxévat NaBeiv rap’ adtav tors eis ‘Pddov téxous, 
EoTt mév ovdev Trpos Huas Touro, ‘that action of theirs has 
nothing to do with us, does not concern or affect us.’ So 
- Dem. 18.21. ovddév pos éwé: This form in such cases, which 
gives mpds a personal régime, is commoner than that of 
Dem. 48. 46. 

These last examples already trench upon the sphere 
of personal relations. Aisch. I. 51: 0 yap mpos éva TovTo 
‘arparrov, Isokr. 1. 1: év rais mpos aAAnAovs ouvnPeiats, 
Isokr. 2. 47: auvvovola, Dem. 52. 16: avvodos, Isokr. 3. 40: 
xowwvia, Lys. 16. 10: mpos Tovs ddXoUS Arravtas ovUTwW Be- 
Biwxa, Lys. 12. 23: ovte pos THY méAW adtois ToLadTa 
vrdapyet oute mpos éué, Dem. 19. 236: ovdev enol mpos rov- 
TOUS OiKELoV OVdée KoLVOV yéeyovev, Isokr. 1. 31: wndé pos Tas 
TOV TANoLACOYTwY opyas amravrTav, Dem. 21. 144: meyddat 
mpos Tov SHmov evepyeoiat, Dem. 21. 1: rHv vBpiw, 7 IMpos 
amavras xpytat Medias, Dem. 37. 33: ampos émixdArpous 
adiucnpata, Aisch. 3. 233: 1 xapis mpos ov éyapilero adnXos 
yeyevntat, Dem. 19. 139: rivwv Kal diravOpwrrevdpevos 
mpos avrovs, Dem. 21. 139: Sewol tives eiot POciperOar mpos 
Tous mAovalous (‘give themselves over to, body and soul,’ 
‘sell their soul to,’ as it were), Aisch. I. 70: 6071s avTov 
Katyoxuve pos ‘Hynoavdpor, od Soxet jyuiv mpos tov mép- 
voy twerropveva Oar (cf. 1. 52: wemopveupevos’ 06 yap Eikn TOUTO 
kal mpos moAXouvs mpatrwyv), Lys. 14. 41: wpos TV wWoAL 
Sedustuynxact, drdrAws 5é Kdoptol eior (cf. Dem. 58. 1, above 
quoted). The personal passes over into the political in 
Lys. 14. 42: adékws xal mapavouws mpos opas avTous TroX- 
Tevopevot.. In both these aspects the relations between 
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men are disturbed by discord and disagreements, and these 
again give opportunity for reconciliations and removal of 
grievances. From both points of view, therefore, expres- 
sions of variance and of the composition of difficulties be- 
tween individuals fall naturally into the employment of this 
construction. Variance: Lys. 32. 1: atoyucrov elvat mpos 
Tovs oixelous Staddpec Oa, Isai. 5. 1: SiadpdpeoOar, Dem. 27. 
I: ote pndeuiav Hpiv elvat tpos Todrov Stapopay, Andok. 
2. 140: dvagopa, Dem. 48. 7: diadeperBar pos Huds avTovs, 
Isokr. 16. 16: dsadepeo Oat, Isokr. 12. 55: dua 8adrrewv, Isokr. 
17. 10: ets StaBorAnvy Kataotioa, Aisch. I. 152: dcaRoArnv © 
yevéo@ar, Isokr. 17. 27: d:aBorn, Dem. 55. 5: mndev vpiv 
nv Svaxepes mpos aXAnAOvs, Dem. 41. 9: iva pydev Svoye- 
pes nuty etn T pds AAXNAOVs. Composition and adjustment 
of differences: Isokr. 17. 20: day d:adrXayapev mpos AMas 
avrovs, Isokr. 18. 7: duaAXatrecPat, Deinarch. 1. 99: Sad- 
AarrecBar, Lys. 13. 80: d:adrAayai mpds aAANXOUs, Dem. 
40. 43: drrws amradAayn pos ewe, Dem. 38. 1: yeyernudvov * 
appotépwy Tovtwr (adécews Kal dmradrAayhs) TO tratpl pos 
Navoiuayov, Dem. 28. 24: pos rods mpafavras dtadvoape- 
vous, Isai. 2. 40: wotnoapevous rhs eyOpas Siddvowv mpos 
MAS. | 

Relations and behavior towards the gods: Isai. 6. 49: 
mpos tous Deovs evoeBeiv, Lykourg. 94: THv mpos adrovs 
evoéBetav, Isokr. 10. 31: edodBera, Dem. 59. 74: THs mmpos 
tous Oeovs evraBeias, Dem. 59. 109 : To aoéBnpa TO mTpées 
tous Deovs. 

All relations that exist between individual men are 
- possible between states, and admit in this case of the same 
. construction, which is naturally extended to others of a 
similar character, but more particularly international. 
Isokr. 14. 9: 008 oporoydupeva daivovrat dSiarparropevot 
apos was, Isokr. 5. 39: tcopoipjoat mpos adNAnXovs, Isokr. 
12. 42: mpos ’Apyelous cal Meoonvious dteiAovro THY yopay, 
Andok. 4. 18: apos tas dAXas modes ovveFguePa, Dem. 23. - 
167: ypade tas cuvOjKas Tas mpos Knducodorov, Dem. 6. 
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21: optréat, Isokr. 4. 43: cuyydvera, Dem. 14. 36: Ssadepe- 
o8at, Isokr. 5. 35: Suahopa, Dem. 14. 12: dcadopa, Isokr. 
5. 37: eb mpés tiwas avtav (Trav morcewv) andés tl oor 
(Dirlrir@) cvupBéBnxev, Dem. 20. 63: rots mpos nas abu- 
xnuact, Isokr. 3. 33: duaAXatrrec Oat, Isokr. 4. 94: Stadra- 
yal, Isokr. 12. 160: dtadveoOar, Aisch. 2. 12: dtadvecOat, 
Isokr. 4. 43: omewoapévous mpos adXzjAOous, Andok. I. 80: 
omovoal mpos Aaxedatpovious éyévovro, Aisch. 2. 30: Tas 
apos Ilepdixcay avoyds, Andok. 3. 2: eip7vnv croveiobat, 
Isokr. 12. 158: eipyvnv svyypadeoGar, Dem. 20. 54: elpnvn 
éyévero, Dem. 19. 54: ecpyvyn, Aisch. 2. 60: eipyvn, Dein- 
arch I. 28: t@ ypdyravrt mpos Pidsrmov etpyvnv, Andok. 
3. 30: ovppaytay roeicBar, Andok. 3. 65 and 9s: oUp- 
payta. Very personal in the relations and actions it sug- 
gests is Isokr. 12. 159: ovre viv atoyvvovrat StaxodXaxevd- 
pevot Trpos TOV éxeivouv (Bactr€ws) TAOUTOP. 

Expressions of conflict and hostility, which may be 
included in the general category of dealings and relations, 
but certainly to begin with were hardly felt as belonging 
there, are frequently found with zpos in this construction. 
The single uwadyeo@at of the Iliad has increased in number 
and drawn in its train a variety of cognate words. Aisch, 
1.64: doTls dv pos ovoTivas érronNepel, Dem. 5. 16: qroAe- 

civ, Dem. §. 14: wéAepos, Dem. 4. 3: woXepos, Aisch. 2. 172: 
Katacravtes mpos Aaxedatpovious ets mroXepov (cf. 173), Dem. 
18. 151: woXep“os pds Tors "Amdiocéas erapayOn, Aisch. 2. 
106: cuvrapatrey mpos AAAHAaS Tas ToAdes, Isokr. 8. 20: 
Tapayns eis nv mpos aAAnAous Kabécrapev, Dem. 23. 103: 
» yap exelvav impos AAAHAOUS Tapayy Kal vrroyria, Dem. 15. 
24: maparatrecOat, Dem. 16. 6: rapardrrecOa, Isokr. 9. 
61: avritdEas THY avTOD yvOuny pos Tas OVTMS UTrEeppeyeVes 
mapackevas, Aisch. 3. 16: avrirdrrew Tov vowov mpos THY 
rovrwv avatdecav, Dem. 4. 47: mpos tous éyOports aywvica- 
oat, Dem. 8. 33: mpos Tos éyOpors exeivds ech 6 ayar, 
Dem. 53. 14: dyavev pot cvvertnxdteav mpos avTovs, Aisch. 
3. 189: Trols wey muKrais éotiv 6 aywv pos adANAOUS, TOIS 
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& akvotor orepavovabat mpos abrnv thy aperny, Isokr. 7. 73: 
mpos THY exelvov ApEeTHnVY aptrAXrXnTEoY Huiv éott, Lys. 3. 40: 
dtrovixeiv, Isokr. 4. 19, PtAowxia, Dem. 9. 14: épis xal diro- 
vinta, Isokr. 4. 166: mpos nuds avtods mepi TAS aHyepovlas, 
audioBnrewv (cf. Lykourg. 108), Isai. 7. 2 and 21: audu- 
aoBnreiv, Lys. 17. 5: audiaByrnoww trovetoPat, Andok. 2. 26: 
0 TpeTaNT0S oTacidcas mMpos TOS TUpavvous UTrép TOD 
Snpov, Lys. 25. 22: oracidlew, Isokr. 4. 79: ordaets trot- 
etoOai mpos GAAHAOUs. In Isokr. 3. 18: S:d Tas wpds odds 
abrovs dtdotuslas, the idea is rivalry in ambitious hopes 
and projects: the ordinary force of grAotinla mpes tiva in 
the orators is quite different. Here belongs, as finding its 
justification in the suggestion of conflict, the use of mpds 
with «cvduveverv and xivduvos. As xivduvos runs very close 
at times to dyn in signification, if it does not quite reach 
it, it seems not unnatural to suppose that pdadyeo@Oar apds 
tiva led to the adoption of xuvdvveverv mpos teva, which in 
turn opened the door for «ivdvvovs rovetcPar mpds tiva. 
Lys. 16. 18: Trav Kivduveverv EDeXdvT@V pds TOs TrOdEMLoUS, 
Isokr. 4. 67: dtaxcvduveverv, Isokr. 4. 135: cevduvevetv, Isokr. 
12. 83: «ivduveverv, Isokr. 17. 2: xivduveverv, Dem. 15. 24: 
xevouvevetv, Deinarch. 2. 26: xivduvederv, Dem. 50. 21: xuv- 
Sdvous xivduveverv pos Te YElMava Kal pos TroNepious, Isokr. 
4. 173: Tovs xivdvvous mpos Tods avrovs trotnowpeOa, Isokr. 
6. 42: Kuvdvvous qrovetc Gat, Dem. 48. 29: Kivduvov rroeicat, © 
Isokr. 12. 61: Trav xwdtvev tov dpa Kal mpos Tovs avTods 
yevopevov, Lys. 16. 12: rods xivduvous Tovs mpos TOUS TrOXE- 
pious, Isokr. 4. 65: Tav pos Eipuc8da xwvdvvev, Lykourg. 
130: «ivduvos, Lys. 19. 20: movAA@v Kivdvvev trapydvTov 
apos THY OdraTTav Kal Tovs Todeutous. In Isokr. 4. 26 we 
read: eipyjoopev yap abtyy (THY modLV) TOY TpOS TOV TOdeE- 
pov KivdUverv aitiav ovoav, where Trav mpds Tov médELov 
xwdvvev (cf. Isokr. 4. 142) is a general expression, ‘dangers 
incurred in war.’ Of course, we have not in these words 
precisely the same construction in all respects as is exem- 
plified above in such phrases as robs mpos Tovs troAeyious 
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xwduvovs ; but, whatever the degree of difference may be, 
it is the offspring and natural extension of just these uses; 
it required but a slight change to substitute rov aoAepor, 
used, perhaps, at first of a particular war, actually waged, 
for tovs aroXeuiovs; that is, of the notion of opposition 
made for that of opponents. After this the generalization 
would be as natural as in the case of of vroAguwior. Other 
more indefinite senses of mpds, ‘in the way of,’ ‘with a view 
to,’ ‘with regard to,’ would lend their aid in the develop- 
ment, and the sense in the end would probably be much 
the same as in the phrase tiv mpds Tov mwdéXemov erioTHuNy, 
which is found in Lys. 33. 7. 

Partaking of the character of both the preceding 
classes are the legal uses of the construction, in which the 
orators, from the prevailing character of their orations, so 
much abound: cf. wpdypara of legal proceedings on the 
one side, and aywvitecOat, of ‘fighting’ one’s case in the 
courts on the other. Dem. 18. 16: aywviferOa, Lys. 10. 
I1: ayov, Isokr. 14. 3: ayov, Dem. 43. 1: &yov, Lys. 17. 5: 
avridix@av mpos Tov tatépa, Isai. 11. 9: avriduxetv, Isai. 5. 
31: THY mpos Aewyadpny Sixns, Dem. 27. 26: apos thy Sten 
HTTHVTat wept avT@V, Dem. 29. 1: mpdrepdy pot Sixns yevope- 
vns mrpos *AdoBov, Dem. 37. 2: déen, Dem. 45.64: dinn, Dem. 
[7]. 41: mpos Kapdtavods det tpas dadinafecPat, Aisch. 3. 
146: dtadiucactay pn yparvrav To Byatt mpos TO oTpaTn- 
ytov, Isai. 8. 3: THY Kpiow ov Set por vopiley, elvat pos TOV 
euXnyoTa Tov KAnpov, THY Oixnv, Deinarch. 1. 87: Kpicet 
Tloceséav arroroy@y tois wmép ‘AXtppoOlov mpos "Apn yevo- 
pevors éveéwewev » adtat ai cemval Beal tH mpos ‘Opéorny 
xpioe, Isai. 11. 27: Aayelv mpos exelvous, ibid.: ris mpos 
éwée ANEews, Dem. 45. 41: Stay eioiw mpos Tors Tatra pepap- 
Tupnxotas, Dem. 37. 1: mpos Tlavraiverov trapeypayrapny, 
Dem. 45. 40: wrapaypadeoOar. In Dem. 33. 23: 7 wév yap 
émitpomrn ToUT@ wpos Llappévovra Tpirov Eros yéyove we have 
the legal arpds, but under somewhat peculiar circumstances, 
for this émirpomy is a joint act of both the parties to the 
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suit, who here are odros and Tlappévwv, and not an act by 
one of them as against, the other, cf § 14: wetoOdvres i7r6 
TOV TrapdvTwY Eis ériTpoTHY EpxovTat, Kal yparpavTes cuVvOn- 
kas éritpérrovay évl wev OvartnTy K.T.A. It isthe implication 
in émitpomy of this agreement defween them so to refer the 
points in dispute, and that solely, that makes apes here a 
possible construction. In this instance, wpés has come in 
through the door of ‘business relations.’ Connected with 
these expressions for instituting proceedings at law are 
words of accusation, first in a legal and then in a general 
sense ; no attempt is here made to separate the two senses. 
Isokr. 4. 68: wrpos hyas éyxAnpata Tornodpevot, Dem. 36. 14: 
éyeAnpa toetcPar, Dem. 18. 151: éykXnpata Kal mddenos 
mpos tows ’Audioodas érapdyOn, Dem. 37. 18: éyxAnua 
elvai Tit ipods tia, Dem. 41. 4: T&Y mpos AAANXOUS eyKAN- 
parov, Isokr. 18. 41: Trav Katnyoptav als éeort ypHjobat 
Kal mpos Tos pnddv jpaptynxdras, Isokr. 11. 40: wept tis 
pos aAAHAOUS KaKnyopias (mutual). 

Another use of zpds in legal phraseology is to indicate 
the court or magistrate before whom suit is brought, or 
definite acts pertaining to the suit are performed. Such 
an instance as Dem. 34. 1: ovdepiay mrewrote Sixny ‘pos 
tas eto Oov probably shows how this usage arose, and the 
idea that the preposition in such cases conveyed, however 
indistinctly, to the mind of a Greek. Lys. 17. 8: mpds ovs 
ai Sika eAnyOnoar, Lys. 23. 4: Tav NaydvTwv ait@ Stkas 
mpos Tov Trodcuapyxoy, Isai. 11. 33: Aayérw mpos Tov dpyor- 
ta, Lys. 26. 14: éore 5é rovrots pos bas aywv, Lys. 32. 2: 
amnrrAadYOat THY pos TOvTOUS (Sc. TOs dixacTas) éyKANMAa- 
tov, Andok. 1. 73: éyyuvas nyyuncavto mpos To Syydotop, 
Isokr. 17. 14: Steyyuavros MeveE€vou mpds tov trodéwapxov 
rov maida, Aisch. 3. 20: éyypadey mpos Tos Aoyiords, Dem. 
37. 6: aitiov éavt@ mpos To Snpdorov yeverOat Tihs éyypadis, 
Isai. 6. 44: wpos Tov dpyovra amréyparypav avrovs, Isokr. 18. 
6: mpos avtov (sc. Tov apyovta) THY dacw TaY yYpnLaTwV 
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érroteiro, Dem. 27. 51: xeXevovros 8 éuov mpos Tov StartnTHy 
€mdetkvivat TavTa. 

We have already noticed in other connections how 
mpos, after its use with expressions of specific signification, 
had become naturalized and thoroughly habitual, acquired 
the power to denote the same specific relations with other 
words that certainly admitted them, sometimes suggested 
them, but did not directly express them; at times, indeed, 
all the suggestion that was needed was given by the gen- 
eral trend of the context. or the general region in which 
the thought of the passage found its natural habitat. The 
same remark falls to be made as to the denotation of hos- 
tility and of dealings at law. In Isokr. 5. 122: amoypnod- 
Hevov Tols ToLovTots mpos Tors BapSapous, although amoyxp7- 
cacfat is a verb of the most general character, the un- 
mistakeable sense is ‘use against,’ ‘use in war against.’ 
The general sense of the passage, which is an exhortation 
to Philip to turn his attention to the war-with Persia Iso- 
krates was so fond of preaching, puts this limitation upon 
the meaning of pos just as completely as if he had said 
In so many words amoypnodpevoy tois TrovovTois Els TWdodeE- 
pov wpos t. 8. of. Isokr. 12. 219: Scot Trois mpaypace Trois 
evpnmevols em wdedig, TovTols él BrAABNn yYpwmevor TUYYa- 
vouvot 4) pos Tovs BapBapovs yndé mpos Tovs awapTavovras 
pndé mpos Tovs Eis THY avT@Y ywpav eisBdddovTas, Where 
the words érri BAaBy specialize the sense of the participle 
xpomevor to that of hostile, harmful use. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that even here these words would doubt- 
less have been omitted had it not been for the én’ dderiag 
that precedes, since the whole context, and especially the 
words tovs—eiaBddAXovras make it quite clear that by trois 
mpdywaot are meant what are called a line or two further 
On “Trois epl Tov ToAEnov éemiTndevpaow. cf. also Isokr. 4. 
174: €¢ Tais éuretpias Tais éx TovTwy (Sc. TOY KIVdUVOY TOV 
Tpos Has avTous) yeyernuevats pos Tov BapBapov Kaza- 
xpnoacbat Sdfetev nuiv. In the legal sphere a remarkable 
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instance has been quoted above, Dem. 33. 23 ; another may 
be found in Dem. 39. 15: e¢ tis .déeny éEovAns avT@ AaYov 
pndév euot dain mpos avrov elvat, xuplay dé trotnodpevos 
éyyparpat, Ti wadXov av en TodTOV 7H eve eyypados. This is 
just as clear as if he had said py éuolt dain ravrny pos 
avrov elvat, since the definiteness that would thus be given 
by tavrnv to the application of apos has ceased to be neces- 
sary: what is wanted in this respect may be gathered from 
the context. Inthe category of international dealings and 
relations an example is furnished us of this extension of the 
force of wpés in Isokr. 5. 15. After speaking of Philip as 
mAovToy Kal Sivapiv KexTnpevov banv ovdels TOV ‘EAAHVOY, 
ad pdva Tav évtwov Kal meiGew nal BidlecOar wépuxev + dy 
oipat Kal ra pnOnodpeva mpoodencecOa, the writer adds: 
HEAAW ydp cor cupBovrcvety TpocTHVvat THS Te TOV ‘EXAHVOV 
opovoias Kal THs él Tols BapBdpous otpateias - éore Se 7d 
pev mee mpos tous “EXAnvas suppor, To Se Bidlec Oar 
mpos tovs BapBdpovs ypyoimov. Philip, he says, by his 
wealth and power, has the ability both to persuade and to 
constrain, both of which the project to be proposed will 
call for; this project is nothing less than the union of 
Greece under Philip’s presidency and a joint attack upon 
Persia, and his ability to persuade will be helpful in his 
dealings and negotiations with the Greeks, as his military 
force will be useful in the campaign against the barbarians. 
One may render zpds here in both cases, if one wishes, 
‘as regards,’ or by any other suitable general phrase, but 
none the less it will denote clearly in the one case the sort 
of dealings implied in wpoorivat ris owovotas in the one 
case, and in otpareéas in the other. Placed in different 
connection and in a different atmosphere of thought, apes 
in the two cases would change its sense to suit. The ex- 
treme instances of this development of pds in the denota- 
tion of dealings, intercourse and relations are found in the 
frequent phrases ta mpos Tous Oeovs, TA mpos THY TONY, TA 
apos eme, etc., etc. 
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Very interesting is the fact, frequently illustrated in 
the examples already given, that out of the concrete ex- 
pression of the action of a definite person by means of a 
verb, arises the abstract expression of action (of a specified 
or unspecified person) by means of the corresponding noun, 
and that, as this construction with mpds is used in the one 
' case, so it is also in the other. Such a process, easy and 
natural enough in itself, may have been facilitated by the 
possibility of periphrasis afforded by the use of sroveio Oar, 
or some similar word, with the proper verbal noun. We 
may not only say Adyety apds tiva, but Adyous rovetoOat 
mpos Tiva, ACY ypjoOat wpds Tiva and Adyos mpds Tiva; 
aryoviCopas Tpds tia through aywy yiyvetal pot mpos tiva 
leads to ayay pos tiva; similarly we find «uvduvevev mpds 
mea, xivduvov trovetaOar mpes Tuva, and ultimately. xlvduvos 
mpos tia. It is worth noticing, too, that expressions of 
this sort were found capable of large extension, especially 
in words of relation rather than of action, so that, in some 
cases, the construction came to be possible with the noun, 
although the corresponding verb did not admit of it. We 
may not say guAeiv apes tiva, but we may and do say guAday 
moteio Oat mrpds Tuva and giAia wpes Tiva. 

Cognate with this, carried along by it and helping i in 
turn to carry it along, is a modification of the force of apds 
when used with verbs and expressions of action; a modifi- 
cation that runs through all the categories and not seldom 
alters the meaning. Throwing off the restriction to the 
signification of action of one person upon a second, when 
both are in actual presence the one of the other, it takes 
the more abstract sense of direction of activity towards. 
This has three important results : f7sz, it opens the way to 
what I may call a secondary direction of activity, which 
may be simultaneous with a quite different primary direc- 
tion of the same activity ; our words, for example, may be 
spoken to, and in the hearing of, one person while meant 
for another who perhaps may not be there to hear them 
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spoken; second, it makes it possible to use words, which 
primarily can only express action personal at once in sub- 
ject and object, to denote action secondarily directed to- 
wards things and events ; ¢#zrd, it permits extension of this 
construction to a wider circle of verbs. 

As instances of the first take the following: Dem. 18. 
40: capas Snrot nat Stopiverar év TH wpds bmas erioToAT 
Mpos TOS éavToD cuppdyous, Dem. 18. 196: éore S€ Tatra 
TavrTa Tpos Upas, o dicacra/ (the persons addressed) xal rods 
TEepleaTHKOTAS Kal AKpowpevous (persons not addressed, but 
welcome hearers), eézrel apes tye TodToy (person not ad- 
dressed, nor thought of as listening; but yet ‘le discours 
est A son addresse,’ is meant for him) Bpayts cab cadys 
éEnpwet Néyos; of the second: Aisch. 3. 17: awpds tov a&dvu- 
KTov Adyov Bpaxyéa BovrAopat mpoeitretv; of the third: Dem. 
27. 8: ov8 abrol obtot arroxprpacbat mrpos THY wed eduYN- 
O@ncav. Isokr. 4. 82: ampds 88 rods ovK ciciy apydrrovres 
Adyou, Isai. 11. 30: wpos Ov wy OTL yévos Elyov apeLvov EiTreiy, 
Aisch. 3. 236: 7déws dy évavtiov twav avadoyioaipny pos 
Tov yparavra To Wydiopa, Dem. 33. 8: avOarroroynoapevos 
mpos tovrov, Dem. 22. 19: drt det rpdpacw mibaviv eEeupeiv 
mpos vas, Dem, 23. 123: evepyerias mpdpaocis pos tpas, 
Isokr. 18. 30: tlvas qiotes mpos Tods aAXovS evpnooper, 
Ant. By 2: va mpos &va Adyov amroroynGeis, Lys. 19. II: 
amronoyeiaOat mpos SdEav nv Evoe éyouct, Lys. 19. 51: mpos 
SiaBorHv aroroyeioOa, Lys. 26. 4: mpos TovrTous Tors Ady- 
ous avrteitrety, Isai. 2.17: mpos THY trolnow avreitrety, Isai. 
10. 22: mpos vouous kal dSixavov mpaypa avriréyev, Dem. 
45. 44: mpos Tov Adyov TodTOY Kal THY avaldecav TpoelTreEty 
ipiv, Aisch. 3. 205: drroroyeioOat mpos Tov TAY wTrevOdveV 
ydLoVv, pos TO Tapavomov arroroyeioOa, Aisch. 2. II: mmpos 
Today Kal teparelay Stapynpovedoat, Aéyewv mpds ampoc- 
Soxnrous StaBodds, Isai. 3. 79: pos THY TovTOU papTupiay 
Texpnpidy éott TovTo, Dem. 54. 26: ypddovras paptupias 
obdéev mpds Td mwpaypa, Aisch. 3. 203: Tas écoudvas mpos 
taita mpopdcets, Dem. 19. 310: évOupeiofe mpos pév Ta 
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Tovrou matdia, mpos 5é¢ Ta avdtod Tovrov Sdxpuva, Dem. 20. 
146: wpds Tivas vrodapBave (‘have opinion of’), Aisch. 
2. 176: pvnotkaxeiv wpos aAAnXoOvSs, Isai. 11. 9: audio Byretv 
arpos SaOjxas, Isokr. 4. 188: apos tov Adyov troveic Bae TV 
amirrav, Isokr. 18. 31: wpos Tov médepov Karas ayovile- 
aGat, Dem. 30. 3: wpos mapacxevdas Adywv kal paptupas oO 
ayev éoriv, Deinarch. 3. 20: dcadccaletar mwpos Thy mrovnpiay, 
Dem. 35. 32: mpos TO wAotoy ovdev HY avTois cupBeXraLor, 
Aisch. 2. 38: dSsatpeByv trovetcOar mrpos Adyous teuvds, Isokr. 
1. 37: pndevd ype rovnpe@ mpos tas Stoujoets, Isokr. 15. 193: 
mpos was ovoTtéArew THY tdacyeotv, Dem. 15. 96: pos 
Twas wmrootéXXecOa, Deinarch. °3. 13: waroordArcoOa, 
Aisch. I. 115: apos @ird£Eevov avyndwoe, Isokr. 15. 140: 
OvK arrokptypouat mpos buas, Dem. 45. 58: mpos paptuplav 
twa, tv éEopxdcaiut, avactdvros éuod, Isokr. 9. 69: Tas 
mapackevas tas mpos Aaxedatmoviovs. Here falls to be 
placed Dem. 52. 24: ofpai ri poor nat tobTo elvat mpos Thy 
araloveiay thy TrovTov: the speaker has just promised to 
prove a certain fact, when he adds these words: ‘I think 
that in this I will score a point of importance against,’ 
ampos indicating the ‘bearing’ the promised proof will have. 
_ A somewhat similar case is found in Dem. 37. 57: aAXa Th 
TovTwy éuol mpos od, Ilavraivete; these words follow a 
mention of certain outward defects in speech and action, 
which the opponent had harped upon in the hope of preju- 
dicing the jury, and the point that 1s made is that such 
matters have no bearing upon the case as between the 
speaker and Pantainetos, that these unfortunate peculiari- 
ties of his have never wrought harm to Pantainetos in their 
business transactions ; the rhetorical question that follows, 
qodAa Kal dea awérovOas, must not be left out of sight in 
considering the meaning of this passage. 

Out of this use of wrpds grows the general and indefinite 
sense, so often met with, ‘in reference to,’ ‘with a view to,’ 
‘with regard to.’ This again receives specific application 
in two directions: either the events with a view to which 
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action is taken are future, and then they supply the pur- 
pose of the action; or these events precede, and then they 
mark the occasion for the action. Of the indefinite sense 
the following are examples: Lys. 26. 24: apos tadta Bov- 
Aever Oa, Isokr. 1. 28: wpds tov adXov Biov petpias avTnv 
aydra, Isokr. 9: 46: tH mpos Tors xiwdtvovs evBovria, 
Dem. 36. 31: ei mpos yévous Sdbav avatve. Doputwva xnbe- 
ornv, Aisch. 2. 3: amriOavos dv apos thy trovlay ravTny 
(‘untrustworthy as regards, in the matter of, such a sug- 
gestion of suspicion’), Aisch. 2. 165: mpos To mapov ta 
BérAriora cvpPBovrcdev, Lykourg. 69: apes Tov émidvra Kiv- 
duvov Karas Bovrevodpevov, Lys. 33. 7: THY Mpos TOY TrdXeE- 
pov émictnunv. In the particular sense of purpose we 
have: Lys. 9. 15: mpopdoews ovdeutas mpos éyOpav wrap- 
xovons, Lys. 19. 22: mpoodetv pos Tov picOdv tots meXTa- 
otais, Isokr. 4. 40: ray Teyvav Tas Tpos nOovHnY pepnyavnpe- 
vas (cf. the frequent phrases apés 7dovyy Adyelv, mpos yap 
Aéyew), Isokr. 4. 47: dtrocodia 4 mpos Tas mpakes nas 
émratdevoe, Isokr. 5. 25: brrearAnpact Tors pév (TAY Adyov) 
mpos emideaEty Kat mpos épyoAaRiay (cf 12. 271 and 15. 1), 
Isokr. 13. 5: mpos tHv adodddeav ev Bovdrevouevot, Isokr. 
15. 183: Ta oxNuaTA Ta pos aywviay edbpnueva, Dem. 23. 
199: Mévau dodexa Tadavra Sévre pos Tov médXepov, Dem. 
49. 5: ty 9 avtois yudpima Ta Te ANdOevTa Kal ta TEBévTa 
Mpos TOs Aoyiopous (‘against the audit’). In the sense of 
occasion we have: Isokr. 15. 175: rows péev SiaBeBAnpmEvous 
mpos avTny (sc. THY dirocodiar), 2.e. ‘by reason of, on ac- 
count of,’ Dem. 23. 177: AaBe TO Wydiopa a pos TadO’ 
ipeis eynpicacbe. Here belongs mpés taira = ‘therefore.’ 

The notion of activity directed towards an object 
easily passes into that of attitude assumed or held toward 
it. Where persons are concerned, attitude may be external 
or internal, it may imply the actuality or the possibility, as 
manifested by outward and visible tokens, of a certain 
course of action, or nothing more than the disposition or 
frame of mind that lies behind such an attitude. Moreover 
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such a disposition may, as regards its nature, either be a 
thing of the emotions, as generally between persons, or a 
certain adaptation of powers intellectual or physical, a 
capacity of some sort, as mostly between persons and pur- 
suits, modes of life, lines of action. Where persons are 
not concerned, or not directly concerned, except as they 
are implied in the qualities and states that belong to them, 
the resultant notion will be that of adaptability, helpful- 
ness, suitableness. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw a line between attitude (externally manifested, but 
not yet active) and disposition in citing examples, nor is it 
easily possible either to draw a firmer line between the dis- 
position of emotion and that of capacity; for the same 
words are constantly used in all these cases, a fact which, 
_while it causes this difficulty, at the same renders it a 
matter of little importance, by showing us that no syntactic 
advantage is to be gained by attempting any differentia- 
tion. An exception should be made to this last statement 
as regards adjectives. To judge from the practice of the 
orators, and this, I think, is a fair basis for judgment, ad- 
jectives which denote suitableness or capacity, intellectual 
or physical, natural or acquired, are frequently construed 
with mpés and the accusative, whereas adjectives of the 
emotions (fidos, éyOpds and the like), which are inspired 
by, and felt towards, persons, are very rarely so construed, — 
and this, although the corresponding nouns are quite 
frequent with apos. To these nouns allusion has already 
been made; and the fact here stated makes it all the more 
probable that ¢:Aéa pds tiva, which has no sufficient basis 
in @éAos any more than it has in qrAezy, is due to diAtav 
moteioOaz rods tia, where the verb rovetc az has made the 
construction possible. 
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e 
I. Or THE ATTITUDE OF PERSONS. 


This construction is an everyday matter, with the verbs 
of disposition or attitude, d:axetobar, eye, wrepucdvat, an 
adverb (with mrepuxdvat an adjective may be used, as with 
elvac) being added to describe the position or attitude: 


dtaxetoOat: of disposition towards persons: Lys. 3. 4: 
avontérepov, Isokr. 12. 48 : olxerdtara, Isokr. 16. 15: mrtotes, 
Dem. 53. 14: otxelws. Towards things: Isokr. 14. 36: 
xoopumtepov, Isokr. 9. 5: ptAoTipordépws, Lykourg. 4. 8: 
KaTadeéoTepov. 

exew: towards persons: Isai. 7. 8: byOpas, Isokr, 11. 
3: evvorxas, Isokr. 19. 47: xada@s, Dem. 52. 29: ovtws, Ly- 
kourg. 15: evoeBas, ooiws, dirotivws, Isokr. 9. 58: aepe- 
Seas, Dem. §4. 42: ovrws. Towards things: Isokr. 16. 5: 
éppwpeves, Deinarch. 3. 14: mapépyws, Lykourg. 104: ov- 
tws, Aisch. 1. 167: odAtywpas. 

weguxevat: towards things: Isokr. 15. 187: xadJds, 
Isokr, 15. 274: «axas, Lykourg. 132: padtora, Lys. 19. 1: 
deuvds. 

Some verbs both indicate a disposition and describe 
it without need of an adverb: ¢irotipetoOar: Lys. 29. 14, 
Dem. 21. 17, Aisch. 2. 106; all of relation towards persons, 
Isokr. 4. 47: ptdocodiay 7 Huas mpos AXANAOUS émpduve, 
Dem. 23. 12: qoAitat yeyevnuévor Kat AdXWS eorrovdaxdres 
Tpos VUas. 

The disposition 1 may be both indicated and described 
by an adverb: Isokr. 4. at THY Stotknow ovTe prrofevars 
KaTecKkévdoaTo Kal pos arravras oe Isokr. 12. 48: mpos 
ToUs GAXNOUS AdXOTPins Kal TrOAEMLKaS THY avTaY SioccodvTes. 

The disposition or attitude may be given and described 
by an adjective : towards persons: Lys. 21. Io: japeoKeva- 
oduny To TANpwpa mpos exetvov axddovOop, Isokr. 3. 34: mpos 
de ~ovs Slkatov epavToyv mapéywv, Dem, 21. 101: peérptos, 

OXY. I, 30: omiAntixds, Isokr. 1. 31: tAdm«os, Isokr. 4. 
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106: drretpot xwdvvwv, éredPepor 5¢ apos tors BapBapovs, 
actaciarro Sé pos ohas avTors, eipnynv ayovres Tpos mav- 
tas avOperrous (cf. 4. 150), Lys. 30. 26: a&yabes mpds Tovs 
mwodepious, Dem. 23. 154: aduAactay dvrwv ws av pos 
dirov Trav év rn yopa, Dem. 19. 206: detads, Dem. 23. 150: 
éx9pes; here belongs Dem. 19. 27: a@mioros, Dem. 37. 54: 
tls éy@ mpos toils cupBddXovtas avOpwros Kal impos Tos 
Seopevovs eiui, since the answer to the question would 
necessarily be yérpios, or some such adjective. 

Towards things: Isokr. 2. 22: rois Eévous rv modu 
mapexe ™ pos Ta oun Brava voutsov, Aisch. I. 1: peérpioy 
épauroy mpos Exacta TovVTwY TapeTX Kas, Isokr. 12. 32: Tovs 
mpos arravra tadta Thy éEw Tis apuxyis ebdppooror EyOVTASy- 
Isokr. 4. 150: oxhos xuvdiver a arreipos, pos Mev TOV TONE LOV 
éxNedupevos, mpos Sé tiv Sovrelay apetvov mremaidevpévos 
(cf. 4. 106, above), Lykourg. 9. 82: a@ya0és mpos Tov Kivdv- 
vov (cf. Lys. 30. 23, above), Aisch. 3. 152: aypnorératos, 
Oavpaciwraros, Isokr. 5. 18: «atadeéorepov, Isokr. 5. 81: 
agvéorartos, Isokr. 15. 131: aduns, Isokr. 7. 74: edpvéocra- 
Tos, Stadpépwy (see below), Isokr. 15. 267: evpuabdorepos, 
Lys. 19. 1: Seevds, Isokr. 9. 20: Seeds, Isokr. 3. 56: razret- 
vos, Isokr. 10. 39: razrewvds. 

Noun of attitude depending upon éyew or d@yeuv: Isokr. 
7. 51: wpos GAANnAOVS Hovylay elyov Kal mpos TOS AAXOUS 
amavras etipnvnv yoy (cf. Isokr. 4. 106, above). 

Noun of disposition depending on éyevv, with attribu- 
tive adjective: Dem. 19. 222: éy@pav wratpixny Exouor 
Wpds fe. 

With predicative SaIECNG: Isokr. 4. 57: Relioneree 
Thy opynv, Isokr. 4. 174: Tas evvolas a&dnOuvas (similar in 
effect is Dem. 54. 42: ovrws tHy opynv éxew apds tiva, 
though by reason of the adverb ovrws this belongs above.) 

Noun with ocupBaivew, yiyverOal, vrapyev, elva: 
amréyOeva: Dem. 19. 17, 19. 221: &yOpa: Dem. 19. 34, Dem. 
54.6, Lys. 12. 2, Lys. 18 5, Isokr. 5. 42, Isokr. 14. 32, 
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Isokr. 19. 32, Isai. 7. 27; opyn: Dem. 54. 6; peréa; Isokr. 
15. 101, Isai. 7. 29, Andok. 1, 141: Eevlar wad dirornrtes : 
miori : Deinarch. 3. 18; dtAorysia: Dem. 20. 69, Dem. 59. 
33 (with zroveioBat); otxeudtns: Dem. 19. 22; ozrovdn: 
Lys. 8. I. 

Noun without verb: améy@ea: Dem. 18. 31, Dem. 19, 
12, Aisch. 2. 105; éy@pa: Dem. 18. 163, Dem. 58. 4, Aisch. 
3. 217, Aisch. 2. 140, Isokr. 4. 15, Isokr. 4. 73, Isokr. 7. 8; 
opyn: Dem. 40. 29, Lys. 25. 5, Isokr. 15. 139; andéa: Dem. 
19. 193: pwavia: Isokr. 12. 14; vroyia: Dem. 48. 18; 
gdBos: Dem. 16. 10; oudvora : Isokr. 4. 3, Deinarch. 3. 19; 
girla: Dem. 33. 24, Isokr. 9. 57, Isokr. 14. 33, Isokr. 16. 28, 
Isokr. 19. 41, Deinarch. 1. 19, Lykourg. 1. 35; evvota: Lys. 
18. 3, Aisch. 1. 159, Aisch. 2. 118, Isokr. 3. 61: aiéoris: 
Lys. 12. 67, Aisch. 1. 132, Deinarch. 3. 10; amtorla: Aisch, 
I. 161; dtroriywia: Dem. 19. 173, Aisch. 3. 212, Aisch. 3. 
19; xapis: Deinarch. 3. 21. Dem. 54, 36: érouudrns don 
cat ola mpos TO Troveiy ott ody tmrdpyel. 


II. Or SuITaBILity, HELPFULNESS, ETC. 


Aisch. I. 41: émerndecov mpos To wpaypa, Isokr. I. 10: 
Hyetro elvat mrpos ératpiay ToAA@ KpeltTw dvow vepwou, Isokr, 
4.40: TdV TexyVav TAS pds TavayKaia Tod Blov ypnolyas, 
Isokr. 15. 263: ypnolunv elvat ryv tradetav mpos Tas mpa- 
Eews, Isokr. 6. 76: rods rdtrovs Tovs wpos Tov wWéAELoY cue 
povras, Isokr. 8. 31: cuudépwv, Isokr. 7. 44: wpos Thy odoiay 
npworrev, Isokr. 15. 10: apuorrwy, Isokr. 21. 11: Texpnptov 
mpos aravra ixavey, Isokr. 12.9: THY duo eidas impos Tas 
mpates appworotépav Kal paraxwrépay, Isokr. 7. 30: evxai- 
paws cuvéBatvev mrpos THY Epyaciay TIS yYopas. 

“Under this head must be put the use with dsadépeu, 
frequent in Isokrates, to denote superior capacity for some- 
thing, or superiority of capacity in a given direction. 
Isokr. 3. 17: cov ai povapyiat pos 7d BovrcvecOas Siade- 
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povotv, Isokr. 4. 53: dcov dSiadepover ai petCovs TaY cuppa- 
XL@v pos THY acdareay, Isokr. 4. 72: wpos amravtTas Tos 
xwdvvous Steveyxdvres (‘superior in encountering ’), Isokr. 6, 
4: ov T@ TANOE TaV éraY pds TO Ppovely ev Stadepopev 
&AnAwv, Isokr. 11. 17: mpos tas téyvas eipnoouev avTous 
wréov Suadhépovras tav trepl Tas avTas érloTnMas. 

There are two passages, one in Isokrates and the other 
in Aischines, that call for something more than registration : 
examination and, if possible, explanation is needed. Isokr. 
2.42: Ta cupPBovrAcvorTa Kal TOY TrOLNMATwY Kal TOY cUYypap- 
Hatrev ypnotmerata méev Grravtes vopifovoery, ov pny ydioTra 
y’ axovovoty, GANA rremdvOacww Srep wpos Tors vopolerour- 
Tas * Kal yap éxeivous erratvovar mev, wAnotaey dé BovrAovTat 
Trois ouveEapapTavovow GAN ov Tois atrorpérovetv. Aisch. 
3. 144: wal trait’ ovx éyo pev catnyop@ Erepor Sé qrapanei- 
qovotv, AANA Kayo Adyw Kal mavres eritipace Kal jets 
cuuote Kal ovx opyiverOe . exeivo yap memdvOaTe mpos 
Anpocbdvnv + auveificbe 15n TaduKnpaTa avTov axKovey, 
adore ov Oavpatere . Sei Sé ody oUTWS, ANN’ ayavaxteiv Kal 
Tiuswpetobar. The force of the mpos in these passages is 
something quite different from that of iro with the geni- 
tive when construed with waayo, as may be seen on com- 
paring Plat. Apol. 17 A: Ore tpeis wremdvOate td Tay épav 
katnydpwv, ovk olda* éyo & ody bt’ adtav 6Abyou éuavrod 
évreXabouny * ovtw miBavas éreyov. In this passage the 
memrovOare denotes a condition of mind due to the action of 
the persuasive eloquence of the accusers. It is that elo- 
quence that is insisted upon as productive of effect upon 
the subject of zremdvOare, and so these accusers are the 
subject of the explanatory phrase ovtw mifavas édeyov; 
they are active, the hearers passive. But in the passages 
from Isokrates and Aischines these rédles are reversed: 
‘the moral instructors’ in the one passage and Demosthe- 
nes (or rather his crimes, but the distinction is unimport- 
ant for our purposes) in the other are the objects of the 
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verbs in the explanatory phrases; not their action upon 
others, but the action or attitude of others towards them 
is the point to be made. It may be said that what is felt 
towards these by others is produced by their action upon 
those others; but even when this is the case, it can only 
‘be an inference from passages constructed like the above, 
it is not what they directly signify: the distinction is an 
important one in many cases; but in the passage from 
Aischines such an inference is even expressly excluded, 
for he does not say, ‘Demosthenes has made you obtuse 
to his misdeeds,’ but ‘you have heard them so often spoken 
of by others that you have ceased to regard them.’ We 
have here then no substitute of mapdés with the accusative 
for urd with the genitive, a case of which (though even 
then the sense is modified) I shall notice further on, nor a 
reversal of direction in the force of mpos, of which I shall 
also adduce several examples; but arpds is here used in a 
regular fashion that need give us no surprise and would 
not if we would only try to understand it. Now, shall we 
stop with rendering mpds ‘towards,’ and conclude that we 
have nothing here but a phrase similar to dzaxetoGae mpds 
mia? In Plato’s Apol. 21c: qv dé tis Tay ToALTIK@Y Trpds 
Ov éy@ oKoTra@Y ToLODTOY TL ErraGor, it is impossible to take 
apds as having .no more force than it would have with the 
words ovrw as detéOnv, although the rototrdy te érabov 
is ‘a feeling of this sort came over me,’ and although, as in 
the cases given above, the continuation is: cal d:areydpevos 
auto, éd0&¢ wor o avnp Soxeiv ev elvat codds—elvar & ov; 
which expresses most decidedly a feeling towards him and 
an opinion of him. And the reason why this substitution 
is impossible is just the presence of oxomdv, which is not 
merely ‘in my investigation,’ but a repetition in abbreviated 
form of the dvacxorey rodrov that immediately precedes, 
so that, though we may say in notes ‘construe mpos év 
with éra@ov, we are compelled somehow, grammatically or 
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otherwise, to work oxo7r@v into the connection as well. 
Let us now look at another passage in Plato. Gorg. 485 
B-D: opodraroy racyw mpos Tos PirocopodvTas womep 
mpos Tous WerdrtCouevouvs. Stav pév yap rradioy idw @ ert 
mpoonxes StaréyerOat ovrw werrArCduevov, yalpw * srav Sé 
capas Stareyoudvou rratdaplov axovow, mixpdv ti pot Soxet 
xphua elvat > Srav 5é avdpos axovon Tis YreAALSopevov 7 trai- 
Covra opa, xatayéXaoroy dalverat Kal mAnyav akov. Tav- 
TOV OvY éyarye TOUTO TraaYw TrpOS TOS PiAocopodVTas. tTrapa 
vép pev yap petpacly opav dirocodiav dyapat * bray Se 87 
mpeaRvrepoy idw étt hirocodoivta, TAnyav pot Soxet Hd7 
SeicAat odt0s odvnp. Here again wdoyo pds twa appears 
with similar explanatory phrases, expressing the speaker’s 
opinion of or feeling towards the ¢iAocodobvres; and it 
would seem easy enough here to regard mwdayw mpes as 
quite parallel as to the force of the preposition with 6d:a- 
xeiwat qpds ; but yet one cannot help feeling that, if racyw 
mpos TOUS PtAocopodvras amounted to no more than this, 
the extended explanation that follows might have dispensed 
with its érav ida, Stay axovow, Tapa véw—opav dirocodiar, 
etc. Why not simply say: ‘the lisping child is a pleasure 
to me,’ ‘the man who lisps ought, in my opinion, to get a 
thrashing’? If this seem like hair-splitting, and the free- 
dom of choice an author is supposed to have in his mode , 
_ of expression be brought forward to account for the intro- 
duction of these words, I might say that in Greek writing 
which appealed so much more to the ear and less to the: 
eye than does our literary tongue (cf the passage from Iso- 
krates now under discussion), a form of expression once 
entered upon was very likely to be kept up and the develop- 
ment of an idea already succinctly expressed was very 
likely to be made through the development on a larger 
scale of the form of expression first chosen. But, apart 
from any such general consideration, it is remarkable that 
in all these examples we have, closely connected with the 
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construction under discussion, such words as axovovowy 
(Isokr.), dxovecy (Aisch.), cxorrav, Stacxotrav, Suadeyouevos 
(Apol.), ’8w, axovow, opav (Gorg.): now, all this points in 
one direction and indicates one general force of smpds, 
which, however, takes color in each case from the particu- 
lar circumstances of that case. In Isokrates the sense is 
‘when we hear them;’ in Aischines, ‘when they hear 
Demosthenes’ (or ‘his crimes,’ for which the name is only 
a short cut) ‘mentioned ;’ in the Apology, ‘when I exam- 
ined him and conversed with him;’ in the Gorgias, ‘when 
I saw, ’etc.: the general sense being ‘ when they are brought 
before us’ in the material world or, it may be, in the world 
of thought ; and it is this vague relation indicated by mpds 
(the context giving it particularization) that gives rise to 
the ‘feelings’ in us rather than the persons themselves. 

In all questions of business or personal dealings and 
relations, of attitude of persons towards others or even 
towards things, of dispositions, and especially of feelings 
towards persons, the idea of reciprocity is ever at hand 
to suggest itself. If A deals with B, B necessarily is not 
only dealt with by A, but deals with A; if A is at war with 
B, so is B with A; more, if A is friendly to B, we are 
quite ready to presume that B is friendlyto A. It isa 
proverb with us that ‘children love those that love them.’ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in expressions denoting 
such relations wpés with the accusative should distinctly 
imply a reverse relation of precisely the same sort. What 
we are not so readily prepared to expect is that, passing 
through this phase of mutuality of relation, it should ever 
come to express principally, if not solely, the reverse or re- 
actionary side of the relation : yet such is the case. 

I shall first give some examples to show that the 
sense of reciprocity of action or relation was to the feeling 
of the Greeks sufficiently near the surface to be distinctly 
felt, and then other examples, in which the return action 
or answering attitude is sod far emphasized as at least to be 
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the most prominent idea expressed by the construction. 
I do this the more readily because I have never seen it 
distinctly stated, though I have long observed the use, 
and lately in various editions of the classics have seen it, 
as I think, misunderstood. I wish first of all to insist upon 
it, that what I am touching upon is reciprocal or responsive 
action precisely similar in kind to that which calls it forth, 
and not attitude based upon expectation of, and likely to 
result in, return of a different kind. In such cases the 
construction does not at all differ from those already con- 
sidered, the implication being given, not by the apes, but 
by the other word. Such expressions as ¢iAoTipetoOat 
ampos Teva, dtAroTinwia mpdés tiva do not belong here, for, 
although we do read in Dem. 20. 82: tHv mpos pas dido- 
Tipiay Tov ratpds, and, a little further on, cal uardAov ectre- 
To hn Cav 4 Katatcyivat Tas cap’ bar trapyovcas avT@ 
Tuas ; what the people render is not giAotiwla, but ripat, 
and the suggestion of this return is rather in the ¢sAoT- 
pia than in the awpds. This construction of drotipeicOat 
and ¢tAottwia is so commonly cited as an illustration of 
cases which come properly under the present category and 
are of quite different import, therefore, as to show that 
this application of wpdés has been little understood. Try 
to say dtroriula wpos AAANXOUs, and see what a difference 
comes necessarily over the sense of the noun (cf Isokr. 
3. 18: Tas wpos opas avrods diroTiulas, already quoted). 
First, then, let me show that the Greeks did feel the 
suggestion of reciprocity contained in mpds, z.c., that when 
using mpdés with only one member of a relation, they felt 
the mutuality of the relation as completely at times as if 
mpos adAnAovs had been used. Dem. [7]. 41: wpds Kapé:a- 
vors Sei twas SraducalecOat et te pos avrovs SiadepecOe . 
Stadépovrat Sé mpos dpas, oxeiracGe et mepi pixpod: here 
the feeling of action and respondent reaction is exceed- 
ingly clear. In English we would be compelled to say: 
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construction under discussion, such words as axovovow 
(Isokr.), axovev (Aisch.), oxorav, Suacxotrav, Stadeyomevos 
(Apol.), iém, axovow, op@v (Gorg.): now, all this points in 
one direction and indicates one general force of mpds, 
which, however, takes color in each case from the particu- 
lar circumstances of that case. In Isokrates the sense is 
‘when we hear them;’ in Aischines, ‘when they hear 
Demosthenes’ (or ‘his crimes,’ for which the name is only 
a short cut) ‘mentioned ;’ in the Apology, ‘when I exam- 
ined him and conversed with him;’ in the Gorgias, ‘when 
I saw, ’etc.: the general sense being ‘ when they are brought 
before us’ in the material world or, it may be, in the world 
of thought ; and it is this vague relation indicated by mpds 
(the context giving it particularization) that gives rise to 
the ‘feelings’ in us rather than the persons themselves. 

In all questions of business or personal dealings and 
relations, of attitude of persons towards others or even 
towards things, of dispositions, and especially of feelings 
towards persons, the idea of reciprocity is ever at hand 
to suggest itself. If A deals with B, B necessarily is not 
only dealt with by A, but deals with A; if A is at war with 
B, so is B with A; more, if A is friendly to B, we are 
quite ready to presume that B is friendly to A. It is a 
proverb with us that ‘children love those that love them.’ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in expressions denoting 
such relations wpés with the accusative should distinctly 
imply a reverse relation of precisely the same sort. What 
we are not so readily prepared to expect is that, passing 
through this phase of mutuality of relation, it should ever 
come to express principally, if not solely, the reverse or re- 
actionary side of the relation: yet such is the case. 

I shall first give some examples to show that the 
sense of reciprocity of action or relation was to the feeling 
of the Greeks sufficiently near the surface to be distinctly 
felt, and then other examples, in which the return action 
or answering attitude is so far emphasized as at least to be 
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the most prominent idea expressed by the construction. 
I do this the more readily because I have never seen it 
distinctly stated, though I have long observed the use, 
and lately in various editions of the classics have seen it, 
as I think, misunderstood. I wish first of all to insist upon 
it, that what I am touching upon is reciprocal or responsive 
action precisely similar in kind to that which calls it forth, 
and not attitude based upon expectation of, and likely to 
result in, return of a different kind. In such cases the 
construction does not at all differ from those already con- 
sidered, the implication being given, not by the mpds, but 
by the other word. Such expressions as gtAotipetobat 
mpos twa, pirotinia mpds twa do not belong here, for, 
although we do read in Dem. 20. 82: tiv wpds tmas drro- 
Tipiav Tov TaTpds, and, a little further on, «al waAXov efre- 
To hy Shy 4 Kataicxyivar Tas cap’ tay trapyovaas avT@ 
Tuas; what the people render is not ¢cAotimia, but reypal, 
and the suggestion of this return is rather in the gsAoTt- 
pia than in the mpés. This construction of dirotipetcOas 
and ¢idoriia is so commonly cited as an illustration of 
cases which come properly under the present category and 
are of quite different import, therefore, as to show that 
this application of mpdés has been little understood. Try 
to say Ptroriwia mpos AAANXOUs, and see what a difference 
comes necessarily over the sense of the noun (cf Isokr. 
3. 18: Tas mpos odds avrovs didorimias, already quoted). 
First, then, let me show that the Greeks did feel the 
suggestion of reciprocity contained in pds, z¢., that when 
using zpés with only one member of a relation, they felt 
the mutuality of the relation as completely at times as if 
mpos adAnAovs had been used. Dem. [7]. 41: wpds Kapéia- 
vors Sei twas StadicalecOa ef te wrpos avtows duadepecOe . 
Stadepovras Sé apos bpas, oxevracOe et trepl pixpod: here 
the feeling of action and respondent reaction is exceed- 
ingly clear. In English we would be compelled to say: 
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‘If you have any dispute with them, but you have a dispute 
with them ;’ we could not say as the Greek puts it: ‘If you 
have a dispute with them, but they have a dispute with you.’ 
Dem. 50. 28: xal éyyunral adrol (nOerXov) ylyvecPar drép 
Eon, % pH Ececat avT@ ott &v nal rols arrows Tpinpdpyots 
mpos tovs diaddyous 4; where éyo is the trierarch and av- 
tds his Ssadoyos in that office; we would hardly say in Eng- 
lish: ‘My successor in office should be as fairly dealt with 
by me, as other trierarchs were by their successors in 
Office,’ or if we did, we should miss the meaning of the 
Greek. Isai. 7. 11: at 52 apos éxeivov &yOpar, where it is 
distinctly added that it was unknown which of them was 
responsible for the enmity, and just above, in 7. 8, we 
tead of the same persons éyOpais Eyovres Tov rdvra ypdvov 
SueréXecav mpds a@dAnAovs. There can be no doubt that 
the words used in 7. 11 were felt to convey (and not merely 
imply or carry with them by way of suggestion) the same 
meaning as the more explicit phrase of 7. 8. It may be re- 
marked here that the so frequent phrase mpds aAdnAous 
and its equivalent mpds o¢as avrovs must have contributed 
largely and potently to the development of this force in the 
preposition ; but that this was only a contribution to a ten- 
dency already inherent, the other exemples show, and the 
traces of an incipient force of the kind that were above 
found in Homer but confirm this. Isokr. 1. 2: améoradxa 
cot Tovde TOV Gyo Swpov, TEKpNPLOY meV THS TWpPOs Has 
evvolas, onuetov dé ris wpos ‘IaraduKcov cuvnbelas: Hpmas 
in this sentence is, of course, Isokrates’ usual substitute for 
éud, used to prevent hiatus. This apes yas and the mpos 
‘Imrarévixov that follows mean precisely the same thing, 
‘between me and Hipponikos,’ the change of expression 
being solely dictated by the desire of avoiding tautology, 
just as Texpyptoy in the one clause becomes onpeiov in the 
second, without any stress being laid upon the difference 
between these synonyms. Such practical identity of signi- 
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fication could not have arisen, had not the reciprocal force 
of awpds been very strongly felt. The most remarkable 
example is yet to be given; it is found in Lys. 14. 2: mpos 
Tous rarépas Hpiv Suadopas drapyovens : ‘Our fathers being - 
already at loggerheads.’ This has all the appearance of 
one of those colloquial short cuts, so common in all lang- 
uages, in which, for the sake of brevity and pith of ex- 
pression, logical exactness is thrown to the winds. It 
_could only have been formed on the model of pds adX17- 
Nous and the mpds has here not merely the connotation of 
reciprocity of relation, but the positive denotation of inter- 
relation; it gives us not one side ina given relation that 
is reciprocated, but both sides with the bond that unites 
them in the relation. With no help beyond that supplied 
by the number of aarépas (a somewhat similar power of 
suggestion in a plural with zpos has already been noticed 
in Homer), the preposition has taken to itself the mutual- 
ity given to wpds GAXnAOUs by the pronoun. It is worth 
observing that in no other way could Lysias have conveyed 
all he desired to say in so few words or with such force. 
This is Lysias’ boldest experiment in the use of mwpds with 
the accusative, and it is not surprising that it seems to 
stand alone in the cultivated language of literature; it 
doubtless fell back into the region of colloquialism whence 
it must have sprung and where the orator found it. 

But though it was felt that mpdés (unaided by aAAnXovus 
or some such word) was only suitable when one side of a 
relation was specified, this sense of the possible reciprocity 
of such relations, when zrpés had acquired the power to 
convey it, gave rise to an occasional indifference to which 
side it was that was mentioned, where one was to be made 
specially prominent as source and the other as object of 
action or feeling. So that finally it became possible, as 
the following examples will show, to express thus not action 
directed towards some person or thing only, or even action 
and reaction looked upon as forming one reciprocating 
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whole, but the reverse or return action or feeling alone; 
that is, pds teva expressing a relation ¢owards, comes, first, 
‘to express (as we have just seen) a reciprocated relation in 
terms of the person fowards whom it exists, and, second, 
a like relation in terms of the other person concerned, 2.¢., 
the person zowards whom the reaction, but from whom the 
original action proceeds. Lys. 18. 6: rovadra évomilero Ta 
UrdpYovra avT@ pos TO wpéerepov mAHVos elvar cal dia Tors 
mpoydvous Kal avtdv, wate ovK av mo érépas éemriOupjoat 
TwodtTeias . cuvydecav yap arracww avtois tro THS mérews 
TLLMMEVOLS, KAL TOAAAYOU UIrép UmaV KEexLYOUVEVKCCL K.T.D. 
This example is on the fence; his relations and those of 
his ancestors fo the state are explained first by the honors 
they had received from the state, and then by the services 
they had rendered fo the state. Had the explanation stopped 
with ti~wpeévors, we would have been completely over the 
fence, as we are in the following instances. Lys. 13. 82: 
TOUT@ TO TPdIr@ pos TOvS MoXiTas SidxerTo, ovdEls yap avT@ 
dueAeyero. In this case the second clause makes the nature 
of the relation clear; it is the attitude of the citizens to 
him, not his to them, that is important for the orator’s pur- 
pose. Lys. 10. 22: rlvos dvros emote mpos vas éyxAnpaToS, 
‘what charge have you against me.’ In this passage, over- 
looking this use of spos with the accusative, Franke act- 
ually proposed to alter juas to tuav! Lys. 16. 10: mpos 
TOUS GAXOUS arravras oTw BeBlwxa Wote pnderr@troTe nde 
mpos &va pndev éyxAnua yevéoOat, where é&va is evidently 
the person who is thought of as bringing the complaint. 
Dem. I. 7.: ézretdy) & ex trav mpdos atrovs éyxAnudTror pl- 
covot, BeBaiav eixds thy ExOpav avtovs tuep Sv hoBovvrat 
kal merevOacw éyew; poSodvra: and more particularly 
merrdv0acw make it impossible to regard avrovs as denoting 
any persons but those who make the complaint by reason 
of the treatment they have received. Isokr. 8. 38: adrepa 
Xpnowpmat Tais adrAnOelas 7 KaTaciwmyiow, Seioas THY pos 
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ipas aéyOevav; ‘your hostility to me’ is the notion that 
worries the orator’s mind. In every way similar to this is 
Dem. 6. 3: eis of mrapiovres THY mpos buas atréyJeav 
oxvoovres. Very clear is Dem. 14. 37: novylay péev yap 
eydvrwv tuav vrromros av ein ToLovTd TL WpaTTwY, TdEMOV 
5¢ rotnoapevwy mporépwv eixdtas dv Soxoln d1a THY pos 
bas éyOpav trois dAros hiros elvat BovrAeoBar: the en- 
mity unmistakably arises from the side of the Athenians. 
Dem. 19. 85: tpiv pev THY EyOpav rnv pos @nBaiovs petla, 
Dirlmme 88 rv ydpw crerotncev: Aischines’ action in the 
matter of the peace, on his return from the second embassy, 
it is charged, was the cause of the increased enmity not of 
the Athenians towards Thebes, but of the Thebans towards 
Athens, as well as for the increased gratitude of the The- 
bans to Philip. Dem. 18. 262: qv ydp adomovdos Kal axnjpv- 
KToS Upiv mpos Tos Beards médeuos: it was the audience 
surely that ‘made war’ on the actors and not the actors 
upon the audience. In Dem. 18. 238: ra mpéds Tovs @nBal- 
ous S(xaca means your rights as towards (‘in dealing with’) 
the Thebans, what you may rightfully demand of them and 
what they are in justice bound to render you. In Dem. 
48. 46: abr@ oddev éoriy ert rpaypa pos Tas cuvOnKas Tav- 
tas, when compared with Dem. 18. 21: ovdev apos éuéd, a 
similar interchange of the sides in a relation may be ob- 
served. . 
This apparent syntactical reversal of the relation be- 
tween agent and object in such relations gave Demosthenes 
the opportunity to attempt one more bold experiment for 
the sake of concise expression of a complex activity. In 
Dem. 20. 25 we read: ywpis dé rovTwy vuvl Ty mode, Svoiv 
aya0otv dvrowv, mdovTOU Kal Tod pds atravtTas TicTever Oat, 
éotl To tHS wlotews UTrapyov. There is something more 
here than the more common dq’ dravrav mioteverBar 
would express, or even than the rapd tim micrevecOar of 
Dem. 23. 4, which Weil in his note quotes for comparison ; 
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‘to be trusted by all,’ or ‘in the minds of,’ or ‘on the part 
of all,’ does not cover the whole meaning. Demosthenes, 
throughout the oration, is urging the duty of fulfilling 
to the letter engagements once undertaken. He is here 
answering the plea that by abolishing the &rddeva the city 
will have more money, and though he might say that, 
while wealth is not to be despised, ‘general confidence, 
which we already possess, is also a valuable thing,’ yet why 
does he not say, id’ aravrwv, which would fully express 
this sense? Why substitute the startling mpos azravtas? 
He does so simply because he wishes his audience, not 
merely to feel the importance of general confidence but to 
see quite clearly that the keeping of engagements entered 
into with individuals and states, which he is urging, is the 
only way to secure that confidence ; wpos &ravras is a short 
cut to the intimation of this fact, for the mpds explicitly 
introduces the idea of ‘dealing with.’ The rendering ‘in 
our dealings with all’ would seem at first to satisfy all re- 
quirements; but it loses sight of the fact that no Athenian, 
in hearing these words, could fail to find in them a sug- 
gestion of those other more familiar phrases, muorés eivat 
mpds twa, whorls wpds Tia, expressing fidelity and loyalty. 
Ido not believe any of Demosthenes’ hearers could catch 
the sound of these words without recognizing instinctively 
and at once that confidence on the one side rests on good 
faith on the other; a thought, moreover, that the double- 
‘entendre in the wéorews that follows would but emphasize. 
My rendering, then, of the passage would be ‘that our 
dealings with all men should command their confidence in 
us.’ Just afterwards, in reply to those who sneeringly say, 
‘what has a city. without means to do with what others 
think of her and her acts?’ Demosthenes prays that, 
whether rich or poor, Athens may always have rd ye mtoroits 
elvat kat BeBalows Soxetvy dtapéveryv, ‘the reputation of fidel- 
ity and steadfastness in her engagements,’ where zreotev- 
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eo8at, now reduced to the lower level of opinion, is resolved 
into microis etvat Soxetv; an indication, it seems to me, that 
mioris, on the part of Athens, was clearly present in 
thought to Demosthenes when he'said mpdés daravras me 
oreverOat. Compare again § 44 of the same oration, where, 
with reference to Epikerdes of Kyrene, it is said: rodroy 
TOV—THV aTéretay Eyovta ovyl THy atéreLav apatpnoecOe 
(ovde yap ovon ypwpmevos aiverat), ANAA TO TicTeve Kpiv, 
od Tl yévorr’ dv aloysov: here, in a particular instance, 
is given the opposite of the general wpos dmavras miorev- 
ec@at, only in this case the compact statement is split up 
into its constituent parts, ‘break faith with him, and you 
lose his trust in you; what shame could be greater?’ It 
must be borne in mind that such a use of mpdés with the 
passive verb was not a familiar one, and that consequently 
it could not be used without putting a good deal of a strain 
upon mpes ; which is an additional reason for refusing to be 
satisfied with easy-coming explanations that lay no special 
stress upon the preposition, leave it in fact quite pointless. 


ON SOPHOCLES’ ANTIPHONE: 
Lines 750-757. 


Beginning, for the sake of clearness of connection, 
with 748, this passage runs thus, according to the tradi- 
tional arrangement: 


KPEQON. 0 yotv Adyos cot ras inrép Kelvns 56e. 

AIMON. kal cod ye xapod, cai Oeav trav veprépov. 

KP. radrnv ror’ ovx éo@ as Ett COoav yapets. 750. 

Al. 78 odv Cavetrat nai Oavodo’ ori Tiva. 

KP. 9 «dtrarerav dS éereEdpyet Opacts ; 

AI. tés & éo7 arretrAn wpos Kevas yuopas AéyeLv. 

KP. xralwv dpevoceis, dv ppevav avros Keves. 

Al. et ua rrarnp jo’, elzrov av o ov ed hpovety. 755. 

KP. yuvaixds ov Sovreupa, sr) KOTIARNE pe. 

Al. Bovre Néyerv Te nal Adyov pndev Krvewv. 

KP. darnOes; adrXd’ ov, rdvd’ “OXvpTrov, to? Srt, 
xalpwv éml rpdyoucs Sevvaces eye. 


Objection has been made to this arrangement, by 
reason of the outburst of Kreon, d\nOes; «.7.X., which, it 
is claimed, is hardly justified by the words of Haimon im- 
mediately preceding, and again that m2) cwriArd pe (‘seek 
not to wheedle me’) is too weak to follow the strong, bold 
words ed 7 mratnp 400", elzrov dv a’ ov ev dpovetv. Accord- 
ingly transpositions have been suggested and adopted by 
some editors, which should remove this double blemish. 
It naturally occurred to such as desired to reconstruct the 
lines, to put 755 immediately before 758; that seemed to 
satisfy the first difficulty, and it only remained to find a 
setting for the misplaced 756, which should equally satisfy 


(48) 
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the demand for logical propriety of sequence. Two — 
were suggested for this: 


1. It was proposed by Enger to remove 756 and 757 
from their place and insert them, retaining their order, 
after 749. By this means it was believed that yy xeoTiA- 
Ad we would be amply justified by the «ai cod ye of Hzemon 
in 749. 

2. Donner proposed to effect an equally logical ar- 
rangement with less violence to tradition by interchanging 
g® 5 and 757. The pu xwrirr€ pe are then justified by 

’Ooge, who adopts this arrangement, by rendering 756: 
‘Yes, I do not wish to hear; desist, minion of a woman, 
from wheedling me.’ 

A third arrangement has been made by Pallis. He 
follows Enger in placing 755 after 749, but arranges the 
rest after 756 in the order 755, 754, 757, 750-753, thus mak- 
ing the words xevds yywpas the exciting cause of Kreon’s 
frantic adOes ; 

Prof. Jebb, in his admirable edition, has done well in 
retaining the manuscript order of the lines, and has some 
interesting and instructive remarks in his support of that 
order. He calls attention to the fact that if, in 755, the 
stress be laid upon the condition e¢ uy marnp 7o0O(a), the 
apparently soft phrase y7 cw@riArd pe will be amply justified, 
for Kreon will in effect be saying, ‘Filial respect restrains 
you from charging me with folly! Do you think to cajole 
me?’ I may add to what he says, that there is no neces- 
sity for endeavoring to soften the harshness of what Hai- 
mon says in this line. He is thoroughly provoked, it seems 
to me, and what he lays stress upon is the charge of folly, 
which he had not previously explicitly made; the qualify- 
ing clause, e¢ 42) w®aThp 706(a), does not really soften the 
statement ; it merely means that his relationship to Kreon, 
and that only, has tied his tongue. But to Kreon the 
words convey something different: he had already in the 
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words xevas yv@ues heard himself impugned as a fool (a 
sense that Haimon did not intend to put into them at all), 
so that what is new to him and attracts his attention is this 
very €¢ yy mratnp 700(a), which he takes to be an empty 
profession of filial respect, -with the purpose of taking the 
edge off the insolent cevas yuouas. As to 757, which Jebb 
prints as a question, he finds in that, under the circum- 
stances a climax, such as is required, in that it is Haimon’s 
assertion of his ‘right to maintain his own views againat 


his father’s,—6ra Stens iévat, as Kreon puts it (742).’ The. 


climax unquestionably is there, but I shall endeavor to 
prove it even stronger than Prof. Jebb’s interpretation 
would make it. 

In his negative criticism Jebb is satisfied with saying 
that by Enger’s proposed arrangement ‘we lose nothing; 
but neither do we gain.’ This appears to me hardly suffi- 
cient; we da lose something very important, as I shall 
endeavor to show further on. 

Donner’s interchange of 755 and 757 is settled very 
effectually by the question as to the aptness of 756 as a 
reply to 757, for D’Ooge’s explanatory translation can 
hardly be accepted as satisfactory; but at the same time 


the fitness of the sequence 754-757 is very questionably . 


granted. 

Pallis’ arrangement is not specifically criticized. But 
a general remark, intended apparently to apply to all three, 
is appended, which deserves special attention; it is this: 
‘The fact is that, in a stormy altercation, we do not look 
for a closely logical texture, etc., delicately graduated cves- 
cendo.’. The remark is just and would have merited, per- 
haps, a fuller development, and even a more general appli- 
cation. In a dramatic scene it is not only the logic of 
thought that demands consideration ; there is also the logic 


of character and the logic of situation to be taken into 


account. If we cannot present to ourselves the succession 
of speeches dramatically, that is, if the dead words of the 


* he 
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printed page be not transformed into the living utterances 
of human beings in definite situations, we cannot fail to 
misunderstand and misjudge the productions of genuine 
playwrights. And this dramatic realization of written dia- 
logue is for all of us a matter by no means easy ; the fam- 
iliar contrast between a play read in the closet and a play 
interpreted by actors to eye and ear on the stage is suffi- 
cient at once to explain and to prove my meaning. If we 
could but hear the author’s instructions to his actors as to 
attitude, gesture and tone of voice, new light could be 
thrown on the sense and connection of many a passage 
obscure either in itself or in its connection. Unfortunately, 
we cannot get this help; and in default of it, it behooves 
us to be very careful in our logical analysis of the text and 
in the conclusions we draw from it; we must endeavor to 
represent to our own minds the utterances in the light of 
the character in whose mouth they are put, and also as modi- 
fied by the situation in which that character finds himself 
at the moment; moreover, we must likewise endeavor to 
determine the sound (and consequent sense) they would 
have to the other characters who share in the dialogue. 
To neglect these precautions and attempt to pass upon the 
dialogue as a mere logical arrangement of abstract thoughts 
is quite sure to lead usastray. Now this mistake, it seems 
to me, as Jebb has rightly recognized, is at the basis of all 
the readjustments that have been proposed of the present 
passage. But I am also persuaded that had he followed 
out to its full extent the principle he has hinted at, he 
would have taken his stand in favor of the manuscript tra- 
dition more vigorously, and would hardly have admitted 
that ‘we lose nothing’ by Enger’s arrangement, much less 
that ‘other arrangements are possible, and would be nearly 
as good.’ 

Kreon was narrow-minded, autocratic, obstinate, weak. 
His decree, refusing burial to Polyneikos, was due simply 
to his narrow-mindedness, which prevented his taking into 
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account any considerations except the ‘raison d’état,’ as in 
modern phrase he might have called it. His decree once 
issued, on grounds that satisfied himself, he demanded ab- 
solute unquestioning obedience to it; for he, as ruler of 
the state, is supreme, autocratic ; if he does not say ‘ L’état 
c’est moi,’ he says something very like it (1. 738): ov Tod 
KparoovTos 4 mods vowiferat; When news is brought of 
the violation of his ordinance and the chorus timidly sug- 
gest that perhaps there may be divine interference here, 
he bursts out in a rage at them: Gods favor wickedness! 
No! there are rebels to authority in the state, and these 
have found tools to do this outrage for a bribe, and he 
swears by Zeus that the punishment shall be commensurate 
with the crime; not death only, but death in torment! 
When Antigone, caught in the act, is brought before him, 
and appeals to this same Zeus, by whom he has sworn, and 
to Justice, invoking the authority of those unwritten prin- 
ciples of right, that antedate and lie at the foundation of 
all proper human enactments, he has no ear for a plea he 
cannot understand: proud and stubborn, her stubbornness 
must be broken, her pride brought low; insolent, she dares 
defy the laws of her country, and with added insolence pre- 
sumes to justify the deed and glory in it; she must die. 
In his interview with Haimon, he goes over the same nar- 
row ground: obedience to the powers that be is the sum 
total of man’s duty: avapytas de petfov ove éotl Kxaxdv 
(672): o@let Ta ToAKA copal”’ 4 weOapyia. There is, of 
course, added the still more imperative duty of obedience 
to paternal authority; but it is very clear that for Kreon 
the peculiar validity even of this principle lies in his con- 
sciousness that 4e is the father. When in reply to Kreon’s 
harangue, Haimon ventures gently to suggest that there 
are two parties in the state, the rulers and the ruled, and 
that some regard must, for expediency’s sake, be paid to 
the sentiments of the latter, who at present are murmuring 
against his decree, adding at the close that one should 
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always be ready to listen to good advice; and the chorus, 
timidly again, chime in with a plea that Haimon’s words be 
listened to, Kreon’s obstinacy breaks forth: ot tnAtKcolde 
cat didakdperOa 8% | ppovetv im’ avdpos tnrALKodde THY Pow; 
Then follows the stichomythy between Haimon and Kreon, 
in which there is no argument on Kreon’s part, but an ever 
angrier reiteration of the position he has already taken, his 
wrath growing as he feels more and more the weakness of his 
own position, until he begins at last to call names: 6 rrayxd- 
Kiate (742),@ papov H00s Kal yuryarkds botepov (746), yuvat- 
«os dv SovrNevpa, (756). Haimon, who has endeavored to ap- 
proach his father in the most careful manner, setting forth 
that father’s own true and best interests as the motives 
that prompt his interference, for a while keeps his temper 
passably well, though he cannot avoid retorting the charge 
of youth (735) and declaring that such principles of rule as 
Kreon’s would better become the ‘monarch of a desert ;’ 
but, finally, stung by his father’s taunts, threats, and, 
most exasperating of all, misinterpretation of words in- 
nocently uttered, he loses all control of himself, and says: 
‘your fatherhood alone keeps me from calling you a fool;’ 
Kreon’s reply to this yuvaixos @y SovAcupa, 2) KOTIADAE pe, 
‘Prate not to me of fatherhood, thou slave of a woman,’ 
breaks the back of his endurance and he replies Sone 
Nevyery TL Kal Adyov wndev KAvVeLv, ‘Thou wouldest speak and 
then have no reply.’ Now this was the exact truth, and 
Kreon knew it; he would have no reply, no argument as 
to his decree; but none the less was it the most unpleasant 
thing that his son could have said, for it meant, as uttered, 
you can assign no really satisfactory reasons for your act, 
and take refuge in shutting the mouths of your advisers: 
Kreon was obstinate and weak, as I have said, and while 
perfectly satisfied with the justness of his attitude at first, 
he had heard since other considerations, advanced, partly 
by Antigone, partly by his son, some based upon grounds of 
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higher principles, some upon expediency and his own per- 
sonal interests, which were new to him, and to which, when 
heard, he had no rational answer to give; he had accordingly, 
like all obstinate and weak men in such case, sought a refuge 
in anger, taunts and threats, only to have the utter weak- 
ness of his attitude unmasked in these words by his son in 
the presence of his people, as represented by the chorus. 
Whoever has seen an obstinate man so brought to bay, will 
not wonder at his shriek (4A n@es;) of rage. What has been 
said, I think, justifies me in wishing that Prof. Jebb had 
changed the interrogation mark at the end of 757 toaperiod: 
to throw Haimon’s words into a question, weakens them and 
renders them by so much less appropriate to their place. 
It is but just to observe, however, that Prof. Jebb in his 
translation of the line (given above) does not use the inter- 
rogative form: the punctuatian of the text is therefore 
probably a typographical oversight. In view of the above, 
too, I must think that any alteration of the order of the 
lines would cause a serious loss; this, however, will appear 
yet more clearly from what follows. There is nothing 
more characteristic of a weak and obstinate person, who 
finds in an argument that grows gradually into an alter- 
cation, that he-is having the worst of it, than that he 
should lose his head and reply to isolated words and phrases 
rather than to the sense of his opponent’s utterances. So 
with Kreon here. The phrase 6eav rav veprépwy of 749 
catches his ear and leads to 750: tavrnv aor’ ovx éc6’ as 
ért Caoav yapmets: ‘she is dead for you.’ The last words of 
751 (which Haimon utters more to himself than his father) 
are misinterpreted and lead to 752. So the xevas yvopas 
of 753, which are not meant to charge his father with being 
a fool, but declare only the folly of his present purpose, 
are misunderstood as of general application to all Kreon’s 
acts, and draw forth the threat of 754, ending with the 
taunting reécho of xevds. This charge of folly wrings from 
Haimon his counter-charge, the bitterness of which is 
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‘hardly qualified by the condition e¢ uy watnp jo8(a). To 
Kreon, who had already heard, as he thought, the charge 
of folly in 753, this condition, though not,so meant by 
Haimon, seemed the significant phrase: hence the con- 
temptuous rejection of 756; a rejection accompanied by a 
repetition in more offensive form yet of the taunts of 
ll. 740, 746, 747, in so offensive a form, indeed, as to cause 
Haimon to break all bounds and utter to the ears of his 
scarce crediting father the verte vérité of 757. 

Enger’s transposition breaks the above indicated con- 
nection between 749 and 750, that between 755 and 756, 
and really destroys the climax of the close by substituting 
a charge of folly for one of inveterate obstinacy and pig- 
headedness, which is the worst an obstinate man can hear. 

Donner’s breaks the connection between 754 and 755, 
and destroys the climax. Pallis’ breaks the connection 
between 749 and 750, misses the connection between xevas 
yv@mas (753) and xevos (754) and like the others destroys 
the real climax. : 

There is none of these arrangements, then, by which 
something is not lost; there is none by which anything is 
really gained. 





